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SOUPS -: GALANTINES 


MEAT & FISH PASTES 
BRANSTON PICKLE 
BRANSTON SAUCE 
SALAD CREAM 


BEANS IN TOMATO SAUCE 
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FROM AUSTINS TO AUSTIN OWNERS 


YOUR AUSTIN CAN 
TAKE IT... 






| YOUR TYRES’? 


Many Austins these days are put to carrying exces- 
sive loads in the course of their war-time jobs. Usually the 
car proves willing enough. But remember, it’s no help to 
the war effort to ruin a valuable set of tyres. Overloading 
causes localised stresses on tyre walls, resulting in broken 
casings at the point of maximum flexing. Overinflation 
cannot make up for overloading—it only makes the rubber 
more liable to cuts and shocks. Always keep within the 
load specified for the tyres you are using. 


Help your AUSTIN 00 help the Country 


@ The AUSTIN MAGAZINE may help you too—4d monthly. 





THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO. LTD., BIRMINGHAM 
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ROSS'S 


GINGER ALE TONIC WATER LIME JUICE CORDIAL 
SODA WATER GRAPE : FRUIT LEMONADE 


A Beverage that will report 
for duty with war's end 











Do your teeth 
light up your smile? 


ee 


WORLD BEAUTY SERVICE 


Coty’s Empire is world = wide. For 
thirty-three years Coty Creations have 
won the hearts of lovely women 
throughout the world with a Beauty 





the 


Service that is unique. BR | 
I~ 





| ( Towday, thoush this service is of necessity 
curtailed, there is no surrender of quality \’ o 

in such Coty Creations as are still : Save 1n 
available. Make the most of them till 
Victory permits the full resumption of the 
World Beauty Service created by Coty. 


$ of your tongue» 


The Tongue Test will tell! Run the tp 
of your tongue over your teeth. Feel that 
filmy coating ? That’s what collects stains, 
makes teeth dull, unromantic. Irium, the 
super-cleanser in Pepso- 
dent, flushes film away. 
e Be, polishes teeth brilliantly, 
safely. Use Pepsodent 
and keep your teeth 
| PEPSODENT shiny smooth—lighting 


Tooth Powde! up your smile. 


quantity 
















you gain in 











trition 
74d., 1/3, 2/2 tne. Tax nu 
) The creators of L’Origan, L’Aimant, Paris, Chyore Emeraude, 
Styx, Muguet, “ Air Spun” Face Powder, Eau de Coty, Eau de 
Pepsodent Tooth Paste , Cologne 0 Rouge, Eau de Cologne Four Seasons, etc., etc. 
1/3 & 2/2 inc. Taz. as 
Best BAKERS BAKE IT Macclesfield 














AEGER 


The authorities ask us to remember that 


COUPONS ARE FOR OUR BASIC NEEDS 




















































RATTRAY’S 


7 RESERVE 


TOBACCO 


Many handsome letters 
of appreciation of 
Rattray’s service have 
been received even 
during the war period. 
Some say thanks for 
prompt attention given 
—some praise the pack- 
ings—all give unstinted 
thanks for the excel- 
lenceof the tobaccoand _ 
the pleasure they get 
from it. For Rattray’s 
it is a great joy to know 
they have so many 
enthusiastic friends. 
A customer writes from BRADFORD 
—As confirmed pipe smokers, we 


think your tobacco absolutely first 
class." 


ustomer writes from PRESTWICK 
‘hen one still finds a tobacco of 
ligree existing in this country, its 
ence is all the more noticeable.” 











A customer writes fromW ILMSLOW 
_ he yw very much I appreciate the 
exceilent service which you continue 
to give in these difficult times." 









Cbtainable only from 


Tobacco 
Blender 
PERTH, SCOTLAND 


Price: 49/8 per lb., Post Paid. 
Send 12/5 for sampie j-Ib. tin, Post Free. 
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“Kea ugged huclependence. o 


ALTA G.C. won its noble initials through its rugged independence. In 

more peaceful days ‘‘ Midland Employers ” won their re-eminent Position 

M h the same virtue . . . their independence of “‘combines” and 
“tarifis” being their guiding principle for nearly 50 years. 


Thus they have built up the largest net Workmen's Compensation Premium 
Income in the country, through being able to offer their Policyholders full cover 
and unequalled Claims Service. ‘Their unique system enables injured workpeople 
to be cared for and returned to work, restored to health and working efficiency 
with a minimum of delay. This service provides :— 


I. Immediate Medical Supervision. 
2. Prompt payment of Compensation, 
with the result that 
The injured worker returns to work without undue loss of time. 
He is contented and free from anxiety. 


The “ MIDLAND EMPLOYERS’ ” provide this service at a cost of only 13% 
for administration, which compares with 30% 7, in many other cases. 

Sooner or later you will insure with the “MIDLAND EMPLOYERS’.” 
Why not obtain a quotation now? 


MIDLAND EMPLOYERS’ 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE LIMITED 
Head Office : Waterloo Street, Birmingham, 2. 


Branches all over the Country, 
Premium Income exceeds £2,600,000. General Manager, Allan S. Barnfield, O.B.E. 








HE Church Army Mobile Canteens have a 
very real place in the hearts of our serving 
men. In trying extremes of climate— 
in tension or boredom—the Canteen is a 
vital institution. They cost £3 per week to 
run. Can you help maintain one or more for 
a week? Please send a gift to: The Rev. 
H. H. TREACHER, General Secretary and Head 


THE CHURCH ARMY, Headquarters : 


55 Bryanston Street, London, W.! 














Healthy dogs 
make good companions 





BOB MARTIN’S 


Condition Powder Tablets 














Kenia dogs fit 
JS 

















WOW 200 


for vital War work only, such as 
reinforcing shelters, installing 
machinery and general factory 
maintenance. 


ALDER 
TENE WAIB ooo 


for all work entailed by recon- 
struction, repairs to buildings and 
other work connected with the 
building industry. 

The Kango hammer has for a long 
time taken the place of the 
hammer and chisel at an immense 
saving of labour. 





ELECTRIC HAMMER 


MANSIONS MOTOR COMPANY LTD. 
Morden Factory Estate * South Wimbledon * London - S.W.19 
Telephone: LIBERTY 4253 (3 lines) Cables: Exhausters, Phone, London. 
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| Britains 
hedgerow harvest 


of fresh fruit is in 


Robertsons 
BRAMBLE 
- SEEDLESS 


What a good thing to 
get with your coupons 
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JAMES ROBERTSON & SONS (P.M,) Ltd, 
Golden Shred Works 


London, Paisley, Manchester 
Bristol 


FALLEN FOR THE 
SQUANDER BUG / SEE. YOUVE 
H, 














AD THE STAIRCASE REPA/NTED 
















OH DEAR NO! JUST 
WASHED DOWN THE 





“You don't know how well MURAC lasts. 
Thank goodness we chose it—especially 
nl i can’t get MURAC or BROLAC 


MURAC 


| MATT FINISH FOR WALLS 


BROLAC 


DOUBLE PROTECTION PAINT 
with the enamel! finish 
JOHN HALL & SONS 


Bristol & London) Ltd., 
Broadmead, Bristol. 





* 
The Strathclyde Paint Co. Led., 
Dalmarnock, Glasgow. 
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BRIAR 


PIPES 


Find the shape and style of an 
Orlik pipe that suits your fancy— 
and you can be sure that every- 
thing else is just as you would 
wish. Orlik London-made pipes 
are obtainable at many Tobacco 
shops. Ask for them by name. 


L. ORLIK LTD., LONDON, E.C.1 
Established 1899 


? ™ 
LIGHTERS & POUCHES 


1 / 
Also PETRO 
Orlik wind-proof Petrol Lighters give a sure 
light for cigarette or pipe, indoors or out. 
Orlik Pouches in a variety of styles. 
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Drink to me only 

when thine eyes 
Behold Pimm’s Number One. 
Though it be hard 

to find this Cup 
It sometimes can be done. 
The thirst that from 





the soul doth rise 





\ 
i) 
a 











: EGLIATR Doth ask a drink divine; 
Z OF LIFE? When shall we of 
me =I . Pimm’s Nectar Sup ? 


For Pimm’s my soul doth pine. 





REAR Sate eat ata rao et aC aL aL ee 


With apologies to Ben Fonson— 
and lamentations for those thirsty 
souls who sometimes fail to find 


PIMM’S NO. | CUP 
The original Gin Sling 


We both prefer 
CRAVEN 
throats sake 


20 24 








OT quite, but blood from 

donors at home, prepared for 

transfusion, is saving life on 
battlefronts all over the world, In 
the preparation of blood serum for 
storage and transport, an _ essential 
feature is filtration of the highest order. 
Even bacteria, smaller in size than a 
micron, (one-millionth of a metre), are 
successfully removed. Our filters are 
used for this purpose by Transfusion 
Services all over the world. Small 
wonder, then, that in other branches of 
filtration we are also indispensable. 


BRITISH FILTERS LTD 


AIRCRAFT HOUSE, 
MARKET HARBOROUGH 


Sea e St RECS Rin tae mks Poane saree 





Concentration 


Going full out on -— 
her war job has a 
given herasplitting ||| ~~ 
headache and jan- | re) 
gled nerves. They if 
will be worse to- 
morrow unless she 
takes care. 


1Oro" 1'2 











Relaxation 


As soon’ as sh 
* ~ 
Si 


Stata eet Sa seg Rese eee oa ke tame oka CN 


gets home she 
must relax. But 
she cannot really 


st 





relax if she lets 
¢ that headache ry 
drag on. “She cannot relax if 


she is nagged by her nerves. Two 
‘Genasprin’ tablets will relieve 
her headache in no time and ensure 
deep, refreshing sleep when she 
goes to bed. 


Genasprin 


Regd. Trade Mark 


MASTERS THE HAIR™ 





kills pain quicnry - tone it! 
‘Genasprin’ is absolutely pure and safe. 
It cannot harm the heart or digestion. 
There is no substitute for ‘Genasprin’. 
Get some from your chemist today. 
7d., 1/$d., 2/3d. 

A ‘GENATOSAN ‘* Product 





Carreras Ltd. 150 years’ Reputation for Quality | 
A 
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The Treasured Can 


Home larders are not to go without Heinz 
foods entirely and every housewife will be cheered 
to think that good rithfoods, cooked with all the 
old skill, are there béfore her each time she sees 


> 


the name up on the grocers’ shelves. 
It will be 


over the seas 







ss often, for sons and brothers, 





under the seas, have priority in 






more “han one energizing meal for the war-workers 


at home. For example: 


iI 


Ve HEINZ 


BEAN LOAF 
Roughly mash a can of Heinz 
oven-baked Beans. Add a cupful of 
breadcrumbs (or mashed potatoes), a 


a 


Soups 


reconstituted dried egg, a finely chopped 
spring onion, a teaspoonful chopped parsley 
and one of chopped mint (optional) and seasoning 


Bake for 30 minutes in a well-greased loaf 


Baked Beans 







Salad Cream 


Mayonnaise, 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY LIMITED LONDON 
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Monk: Glass 


CUSTARD 


The kiddies should 
have the biggest share 
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Photography in Action. Both in exercise and in real warfare, 
the cine camera gun plays an important part in training air- 
gunners and in the study of tactics in aerial combat. To provide 
accurate records under service conditions, miles of film of the 
highest quality are required. Photography is mobilized for war, 
so don’t blame your dealer if he says ‘‘ Sold out of Selo!” Claims 
of the Services, Industry and Science come first. After victory, 
Selo films will be plentiful again, faster and better than ever. 
Till then our chief task must be SERVICING THE WAR. 


<> ums moe oy ILFORD 
LIMITED 


ILFORD, LONDON 
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Tue A.T.C. are said to be getting anxious about what is 
left in the Ruhr. 
° ° 


A man was arrested as he stepped off a train at a London 
station. The police have been instructed that, whenever 
possible, they should effect arrests at the other end and 

thus save coal. 


° ° 


An Italian soldier taken 
prisoner in Sicily ran _ to- 
wards a British post carrying 
fruit and wine and explained 
that he was once a waiter in 
Soho. A correspondent says 
that in a long experience 
of dining out in Soho he 
was never lucky enough to 
capture that kind of waiter. 

















° ° 


“New stowage methods,” 
said Sir John Bodinnar 
recently, “have saved us a 
phantom convoy that never sails.” Just as though that 
will stop Goebbels from sinking it. 








° °o 


“The spirit of Nelson’s day is still in evidence in the 
British Navy,” remarks an American writer. It is of 
course a long time since a bottle was seen anywhere else. 


° °o 


A Manchester man claims to have 
seen the same film twenty-seven 
times. What film fan hasn’t? 


° ° 


Mot Juste 
“The pictures show heavy damage to 
the State arsenal, to two steel works of the 
Fiat concern, to an electrical cable works, 
a wasworks, a tram depot, and factories 
not yet identified.”—-Manchester Paper. - 


° ° 





Dr. Goebbels’ propaganda depart- 
ment has issued a history of the 
war to date. The date is not the 
one originally meant. 





“Whitehall officials have many tasks ahead,” says a 


writer. Lots of things will happen before the autumn leaves 
fall due. 


° ° 
Our Underpaid Suffragans 


“ Bishop Suffragan of S——, the R. Rev. Harold N. R 
Church Mouse, § .’—From a book of teference. 





, c/o the 





° ° 


“Everybody’s family car” 
is promised for after the war. 
Does this include father ? 


° ° 


It is officially stated that it 
will be impossible for future 
generations of boys to run 
away to sea. Prospective 
millionaires will just have to 
content themselves with start- 
ing life as newsboys, that’s all. 





° ° 





After conferring with Musso- 
lini for several hours, Hitler 
returned to the Eastern Front. 


He pretended not to 
notice that the journey back was rather shorter. 


° ° 


According to a newspaper, an Italian Division recently 


‘surrendered the whole of their German Command. 


°o °o 


Quisling’s birthday, we learn, was 
celebrated quietly. He was guarded 
too strongly. 

° ° 


“The razor-blades I get are blunt,” 
says a correspondent. We take a more 
optimistic view. The razor-blades we 
can’t get are sharp. 


° ° 


A nudist has been saying that 
we should all shed our clothes 
for the duration in order to benefit 
the war effort. Our own view of the 
matter is that patriotism would not 
be enough. 
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| 
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Lament for the Fall of Mussolini 


ND so the butt is sacked, and now no more 
A As frog, hyena, mountebank, or ape 
Belted and booted—not in any shape 
Shall greet the enraptured public as of yore: 
O egg-like head with close-cut hairs and hoar! 
O lifted hand that made the Forum gape! 
Mock Cesar! Now with cypresses and crape 
Low weeping by his bier at Lethe’s shore 
Let all the wits lament their lost buffoon 
And raise a monument to his eclipse 
The tin-pot tyrant with protuberant lips 
Of whom—so perfect was the facial plan— 
Nature herself desiring a cartoon 
Might say to all the world “This is the man!” 
EVoE. 


° ° 


. 


H . J. Talking 


HEN I was running the Wessex and Mercia Craft 

Tea Shoppe at Port Said I saved the life of an 

Arab who had eaten a plate of chocolate éclairs 
and followed them with the woollen doily, which I had to 
remove from his throat with a button-hook. In gratitude 
he gave me a map of an island in the Persian Gulf where, 
he said, there was an oil well, a gold mine, buried treasure 
and an excellent site for a Youth Hostel. For five guineas 
he offered to give me the key, which, it turned out, 
merely consisted of reading all the names on~the map 
backwards. 

I began, in the usual way, by chartering a schooner, 
though when it arrived more of a paddle steamer was what 
it seemed to be, and these. paddles were worked by a large 
wheel in the centre of the ship which was turned by oxen. 
The crew consisted of four shifts of herdsmen, a goad- 
smith and various technicians whom I had engaged by 
an advertisement, not always very satisfactorily. The 
surveyor, for example, had been trained to survey only 
boroughs. The cook had the Cordon Bleu and this he wore 
en bandeau, as he had long and artistic hair. With a 
somewhat hazy recollection of works of travel I also 
engaged a dragoman, who, rather to my annoyance, turned 
out to be a Professor of Arabic from an English university 
who prided himself on the ease with which he passed as a 
native in the vac. He was a frightful nuisance as he refused 
the tinned food preferred by the crew and had to have 
special native dishes cooked for him. He was full of 
information, however, and was always finding the position 
of the boat by a method he had invented, which involved 
the use of a watch, a tuning-fork and an eighty-foot cord 
which was always having bits chewed off it by the oxen, 
this complicating the calculations. 

When we arrived at the island, which I had assumed to 
be uninhabited, we found it occupied by a Neutral Boundary 
Commission consisting of an Eskimo, a Laplander and a 
professional chairman from Iceland. They had been there 
some time, but most of their attention was concentrated 
on devising ways of dealing with the heat. One of the rival 
Governments had installed a system of fans to keep them 
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cool, and the other countered this by sending them 
innumerable refrigerators; but these were very fierce so 
that liquid air collected inside and dripped on to the food. 
Whenever they got down to doing any work it proved 
wasted, as mild earthquakes moved the island about and 
the boundary had to be adjusted accordingly. They had 
written back for permission to plot a locus rather than 
draw a line, but this had been refused to them. 

When I arrived I decided to ,concentrate first on the 
buried treasure, thinking this would be easier as it could 
probably be extracted in chests and not just loose like oil 
or ore. According to the map one found a hill like a 
beetle as the first step. There seemed to. be several hills, 
but what they looked like it was hard to say. They reminded 
the dragoman of the most obscure things, and when he 
was reminded of these was usually in the middle of the 
night. He would rush into my cabin, saying “Is not the 


nearest eminence similar to a late Hittite rat-brush, — 


Effendi?” until finally I had to threaten to put him 
in irons, though this did not damp him much, as he had 
once read a paper on Houdini to a College Literary 
Society. 

We finally chose a hill at random and proceeded to the 
next stage of instructions, which consisted of walking 
forty-three paces north-north-west and then the same 
number south-south-east. The dragoman was very anxious 
that we should not use a compass as he wished to try out 
one of his inventions, which involved the use of a barometer 
and the Pole Star and had, therefore, to be done at night. 
We landed finally in a tent where the Commission kept 
their records, which consisted of a very large volume 
labelled “Birth Certificates and Testimonials.” When we 
began to dig we were distinctly incommoded by a wooden 
floor they had laid down as, it being teak, our spades would 
make no impression on it. Fortunately, however, we 
discovered a white ants’ nest not far away and shovelled 
this along as quickly as possible. The little creatures did 
a splendid job, but before we could harness their 
enthusiasm they struck oil. I decided, therefore, to postpone 
my search for the treasure, which in any case would probably 
be in currency which was no longer legal tender, and set 
about dealing with the problem of the valuable spout 
which was now rearing before us. 

Here I had one of my very best scientific ideas. I decided 
that instead of a lot of trouble with pipes and derricks I 
would get aeroplanes to fly from the mainland, scoop off 
the top of the gusher and fly back at once to their base. 
With enough aeroplanes the squalor of a mining town 
would be avoided and there would be no pipe-line, this 
avoiding rent, guards and the possibilities of sabotage. 
I determined to leave at once to arrange for airfields, etc. 
As we moved away I saw that something had ignited the 
oil and heard the Commission working their refrigerators 
like men possessed. On the long trip back to my annoyance 
the dragoman got hold of the map and, saying it was a 
palimpsest, scrubbed it vigorously, removing the top layer 
of writing and making it impossible for me ever to return 
to the scene of my explorations, infuriated being what I 
was when he announced with a smirk of delight that he had 
uncovered a letter from Gladstone to Lord Hartington on 
the Licensing Acts. 


° ° 


The Plan in Action 


“Mr. W. Mabane replied that the same allowances of rationed 
food as were in force last year would be made available to farmers 
this year for the purpose of providing meals and hot beveridges to 
workers during the harvest period.”—Birmingham Paper. 
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“But, my dear, most children are hooligans—and certainly I don’t want ours to grow up peculiar !” 


Sunday 


EORGE has just told us that 
he has been in five aeroplane 
crashes. 

fe mention this because we have 
just started flying the Atlantic. We 
are really off at last. They gave us a 
large dinner at 6, chased us into the 
most springless vehicle in Eire, and 
handed us over to the most genial 
homicide in Eire, who drove as if the 
devil was after him and other citizens 
on the road were invisible. At every 
bridge, bump and turn we became air- 
borne, and he turned round and 
grinned happily. The only road-users 
to whom he paid the smallest respect 
were cows. We prayed for cows. A 
steeplechase could not have dealt with 
that large dinner more severely. Such 
are the comforts of travel by Air. 
After this passage, however, the 
sight of our monstrous aircraft gave us 
quite a cosy feeling. And cosy, we 
confess, she is. If we must fly, it must 
always be in an aircraft about this 





Second Flight 


Ill 


size. From outside she looks like a 
whale; inside she looks like about 
three whales. You could hold quite 
a good public meeting in her. She 
would make quite a large night-club 
(with more room for dancing than 
most of them have). You can go 
upstairs and downstairs: you can wash 
forward and aft. We have not found a 
bathroom yet, but that would not 
surprise us. And she is delightfully 
solid. Later, we gather, she may start 
bumping and boring; but at the 
moment she feels like an Underground 
compartment moving relentlessly from 
Sloane Square to Victoria. It seems 
quite impossible that this great 
cetacean, this behemoth, this levia- 
than should lift herself from the water, 
circle about like a swallow or seagull, 
and achieve levitation (our own phrase) 
for fourteen or fifteen hours; but that 
is what she does. 

We wish, though, that she would 
make less noise about it. 

We have crossed the coast and are 


thrusting out over the ocean, which 
looks extremely large and empty, and 
is covered with suggestive patches of 
white. 

George is telling them about his 
second crash. 

Anyhow, the blinds are up. When- 
ever there is anything to see from the 
Air they pull the blinds down. This, 
we suppose, is a ““war-measure”. But 
now they have pulled the blinds up: 
and there is nothing to see. Only sea. 

Two of the Americans want us to 
sign their Short Snorters. We say it 
is premature, because we have only 
crossed about ten miles of the Atlantic 
and there are about two thousand more 
miles to go. Our snort has scarcely 
begun. 

And George is telling them about his 
third crash. 

George, it seems, has an almost 
automatic effect upon aircraft. He 
stops their engines. He raises high 
winds. Fog and clouds fill the sky. 
The pilot loses his way. Somehow or 
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other he brings them down. He does 
not seem to mind. The rest of us feel 
that it is rather bold of him to fly the 
Atlantic with such a record. But we 
wish he had told us before. 

George’s third crash happened at 
Ryde, long ago. Fog. The pilot lost 
his way over Hampshire. So they went 
back to Ryde and crashed. 

This ocean is much too large: and 
quite surprisingly empty. Not a ship. 
Not a U-boat. Looking for a rubber 
dinghy from an aircraft must be 
trying: and looking for an aircraft 
from a rubber dinghy even more so. 

Everyone is in a great muddle about 
the time. Eire time is one hour behind 
Greenwich Time: and Newfoundland, 
they say, two and a half, or perhaps 
one and a half (with Summer Time). 
So when they say that “we shall be 
there for breakfast”, just what does it 
mean? There seems to be no food in 
this craft, so it matters. 

It is difficult to know what to do in 
the Air. We are reading a fine book 
called The Ship: but whenever we get 
half-way through a sentence someone 
comes up and asks us to sign a Short 
Snorter. We may not smoke in this 
compartment. We may smoke in the 
next—but not a pipe. Conversation is 
just a shouting match. We are hoarse 
already. So we listen to George’s 
crashes and peep from time to time at 
the sea. Perhaps we shall see a U-boat. 

In George’s fourth crash the machine 
turned over and burst into flames. 
He crawled out. 

Ah, it is getting darker. Here come 
the stars. There is Antares. There is 
dear old Arcturus. We will get out our 
navigational device and test it. It is 
a device for finding your longitude by 
the stars, if you are cast away in an 
open boat in the Atlantic. We have 
shown it to Captain He thinks 
there is something in it. But we have 
never had a chance to test it in any 
longitude but our own, which we 
always knew. Now we are over the 
Atlantic, nobody knows where. Now 
we shall see. This is exciting. 

They have pulled down the blinds. 

George is telling them about his 
fifth crash. George’s fifth crash was in 
a special glider for a special party of 
Members of Parliament. It crashed. 

We worked for days to get our 
device ready for this voyage. We had 
worked out exactly where our favourite 
stars would be all through the night. 
And the moment we get to work they 
pull down the blinds. 

Well, well. 

People are turning in. We shall not 
sleep a wink ourselves, we know; so we 
shall settle down to our book. 

The steward keeps passing 





and 


peering at us. Now, we suppose, they 
want to turn off the light. 

The ship has started pitching. 
George’s work, no doubt. We put out 
our light and guiltily peer under the 
blind. We are entirely surrounded by 
cloud. The ocean has disappeared. 
The callous George sleeps on. 
Monday 

We have not slept a wink. We swear 
we did not sleep a wink. We pitched 
and staggered for hours. — George 
swears that he woke up constantly and 
saw us snoring. “Saw” ?—yes. The 
noise is such that he couldn’t have 
heard us. We are very deaf. 

Our great ship roars on, steadier 
now. We presume that we are still 
over the Atlantic; but we cannot be 
certain for we are still entirely sur- 
rounded by George’s clouds. 

George says it is eight o’clock and 
somebody should bring him tea. We 
have pointed out that it is 0800 by 
his watch, and by Greenwich Mean 
Time certainly, but it is only 0630— 
or possibly 0530—Newfoundland Time. 
We predict that he will not get any 
tea for a couple of hours. He has gone 
to sleep again. 

We have caught a glimpse of the sea. 
We have shaved. George sleeps on. 

The sun! And by the way, it is 
Midsummer Day. We have climbed 
out of George’s boring clouds and are 
flying above them. Mile after mile of 
illuminated méringue, mountains and 
mountains of sun-kissed chiffon, 
whipped cream, and tulle. We must 
wake George. 
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We woke George. He was not 
amused. He says it is nine o’clock and 
goes on about his tea. We remind him 
that it is only 0730—or possibly 0630; 
and anyhow we are at war. 

The sea! Suddenly, through a small 
gap in the white chiffon, we see a 
stretch of dark-blue sea. In the middle 
of the blue something white. What is 
it ? 

An iceberg. 

We were right about the tea. But 
here it is at last. And suddenly 
the wall of fog, cloud, and nonsense 
over the Banks is left. behind. Bright 
sun—blue sea—Midsummer Day—and 
hundreds of icebergs. 

Decorative icebergs, it is true; with 
beautiful fringes of creme de menthe; 


- but icebergs—everywhere. 


Never mind. Land ho! And the 
fog wraps us again. But we no longer 
believe in George. Not even he can 
harm this solid ship, this flying whale, 
this winged hotel. We are slowing 
down. We are heeling over. With 
elephantine grace and dignity we 
circle our target, which seems to be an 
iceberg. Down there we can see the 
fair land of Newfound 

But now, of course, they have pulled 
down the blinds. 

No matter. We are there. The great 
whale has returned to her waters. 
And we scarcely felt the delicate 
embrace. She might have been a 
mayfly. We are water-borne. We are 
in Newfoundland. We have flown the 
Atlantic. Captain hands us a 
dollar-note. We are a Short Snorter. 


A. ?. BB. 











“We've something quite new in acrobatic turns.” 
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Is Your Conversation Really Necessary? 


T’s a well-known family in the 
north. Of course the person 
who told my friend who told me 

didn’t give their name, but it’s perfectly 
well known. They had joints from the 
butcher every day.” 

“Joints?” 

“Enormous joints. Beef and mutton 
and pork and everything else you can 
think of.” 

“T don’t think I can think of any- 
thing else. I never could, even in peace- 
time. Except perhaps veal.” 

“Oh, veal cutlets were nothing to 
them.” 

“Perhaps the dogs fought for them, 
out of silver baskets.” 

“What did you say?” 

“Nothing. It was just something 
out of Dickens.” 

“Oh, Dickens.” 

“Yes, that’s all. Only Dickens.” 

“Well, I’m sure I don’t know what 
he’d have said to these people. They 
had all this meat, and eggs and bacon 
for breakfast, and sausages on Sundays, 
and any amount of fish.” 

“Things like eels and jelly-fish, or 
what used to be fish in the old 
days?” 

“My dear!—salmon and soles and 
lobsters. Their fishmonger could get 
them anything.” 

“But it doesn’t seem fair 

“Fair! Of course it isn’t. It’s 
perfectly dreadful. They ought to be 
denounced.” 

“But why haven’t they been?” 

“Well, I wasn’t told, but of course 
it would be a very difficult thing to do. 
I mean, no one wants to get mixed up. 
Besides, they’re not the only case. 
You'd be surprised.” 

“T am already.” 

“T heard about some people in 
Wales the other day. I believe it was 
a titled family. The person who told 
me had it from a friend of her own 
aunt’s, who'd seen the store-cupboard. 
My dear! Tins upon tins, with every 
kind of thing. And jars of foie gras, 
and any quantity of marmalade and 
honey and jam, and as for biscuits— 
well, this friend told her aunt that if 
the war lasted another ten years these 
people still wouldn’t have got through 
their supplies. Not possibly.” 

“But I thought hoarding was very 
severely punished nowadays.” 

“Ah, yes, but, naturally, only if it is 
found out.” 

“Well, it has been found out.” 

“Not by the authorities. Of course 
they ought to be told, but that’s s got 
nothing ‘to do with me.’ 


” 





“Still, I don’t think it ought to be 
allowed to go on.” 

“Neither do I. Absolutely not. 
And there’s far more of that kind of 
thing going on than people realize. 
I heard about a house in the West of 
England only the other day.” 

“From someone who'd been there ?” 

‘Well, from someone who’d had a 
letter from someone who was living in 
the village that this house is the large 
house of. You know what I mean.” 

“Perfectly.” 

“And besides roast chickens and 
roast ducks, they had perfectly un- 
limited butter and cream; and as for 
eggs, they could literally have rolled 
in them.” 

“Surely they wouldn’t want to do 
that, would they?” 

“Very likely they wouldn’t, but the 
point is that there was nothing to stop 
them. Even the cat had four or five 
enormous saucers of milk every day, 
and odds and ends of fish, and cutlets, 
and of course cats’ meat, which as you 
know is perfectly unobtainable.” 

“Still, I don’t suppose the cat 
bothered much about that, if it had 
fish and cutlets.” 

“Well, it seems to me dreadful. I 
mean, really wrong.” 





“ They’re all the same to me—except 
that if they have four do-dahs I call ’em 
whajamacallits.”’ 
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“T quite agree. Couldn’t someone 
speak to the police?” 

“One would have thought so. 
Naturally, J don’t even know the 
names and addresses.” 

“You couldn’t find out what any of 


.them are, I suppose?” 


“Well, I’m not very anxious to get 
involved with any of it. Besides, I 
don’t know Why do you want 
the names and addresses, anyway ?” 

““T was just wondering if any of them 
would consider taking a paying guest, 
that’s all.” E. M. D. 





Ida’s 


HAT was not long ago nothing 

but a huge expanse of heather 

and gorse studded by gnarled 
clumps of trees, and where only the 
cry of the peewit was heard, there a 
rash of war factories has broken out. 
The place is slap up-to-date, every- 
body’s needs having been attended to 
except the travelling representative’s. 
I came out of Nuts and Bolts Incor- 
porated about 12.40 p.M., just in time 
to see the back of the two-hourly bus 
wind slowly o’er the lea. During the 
morning my appetite had been edged 
by the odour of asphalt, blast-furnace 
dust, and the emanation from some firm 
presumably distilling essence of cab- 
bage water. I looked round hopelessly 
until a bent figure came along the road 
and told me of Ida’s. Judging from 
my informant’s idiom and appéarance 
he was the last of the charcoal-burners, 
and he said that the place used to be a 
pull-up for lorry drivers. 

I was hungry enough to try it. It 
was a rough shack lit by a few top 
windows of thick glass which admitted 
an interior daylight the colour of war 
bread. I saw that the serve-yourself 
scheme operated. This was nothing 
out of the ordinary. The idea has 
caught on these days among the most 
opulent caterers, some of whose rooms 
are so furnished with rails and spars 
that you imagine sometimes you are 
at a sheep-dog trial. I took my place 
at the end of a small queue. A middle- 
aged woman functioned at the serving 
counter in a pink wrapper and slewed 
pince-nez. It was Ida. She proved to 
be a woman with a penchant for 
endearments. 

“Pie or soss, luv?” she inquired. 

I elected for sausages. Clutching a 
laden plate, the necessary cutlery and 
my umbrella, I looked round for a 
space at one of the scrubbed wooden 
tables. I perceived one and, having 
safely deposited my load, searched for 
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somewhere to hang my hatand raincoat; 
eventually discerning that a long nail 
adopting protective colouring had been 
provided. I squeezed in among a 
number of boiler scrapers who looked 
as if they had had a fierce morning. 
Scarcely had I seated myself before the 
one next to me—a huge man not 
unlike the foil to Charles Chaplin in 
some of his earlier films—mentioned 
that ‘“‘he’d swing for Ellaby yet.” 
None the less he kindly passed me the 
salt-basin. As we dined I could not 
resist wondering why the scrapers had 
scorned a modern canteen to come out 
to such a place as Ida’s. I could only 
conclude that previously they had been 
used to dining in the boilers and were 
accustoming themselves gradually to 
the full light of the canteen. 

Presently I descried the only other 
man beside myself not clad in overalls. 
He was a bookish-looking gentleman 
in the queue. He was obviously 

‘embarrassed as he slowly shuffled 
forward, and the reason for this 
became manifest when his turn arrived, 
for he did not require a meal but had 
entered to ask his way. I suspected 
that he had entered the queue tenta- 
tively and then been too weak to 
disengage himself. In a directional 
sense at least he had my sympathy, the 
area was difficult for a stranger. At 
the same time I rather expected—and 
I think he rather expected—that it 
would be conveyed to him that Ida’s 
at its peak period was more for 
dispensing meals than for functioning 
as an “Ask Me” kiosk. I was wrong. 
The whole company commenced put- 
ting him right. Ida began it when she 
heightened the gentleman’s discom- 
fiture by going faintly Mexican. 

‘“‘What’s that, chico?” she queried 
aloud. 

The gentleman blushed and shyly 
repeated his question. Ida stopped the 
entire proceedings as she slipped under 
the counter and, gripping the gentle- 
man’s elbow, vociferated his question 
to the assembly. There was a charged 
pause as dozens of minds assimilated 
the data, resolved it, and then struggled 
as ferociously to be first with the 
findings as players at the game of Snap. 
Ida stood with her hand still cupping 
the inquirer’s elbow, weighing and 
analysing the advice. At last a decision 
was reached and she led the gentleman 
to the door and set him on the right 
path personally. Meanwhile steam 
from the pans behind the counter rose 
to the rafters, and those patrons at the 
tail of the queue looked “as impatient 
for food as a burrowing of moles. 

I studied Ida. A faint smile touched 
the corners of her mouth as she 
worked. She had the enviable gift of 
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being wholly absorbed in what she was 
doing at any particular moment. 
Whether poniarding the exact weight 
of sausage or sluicing gravy over a 
war-time meat pie, the same love was 
in her eyes as must have distinguished 
the old medizval craftsmen. She 
operated the cash register as detachedly 
as she sloshed an intruding wasp. 
There was an occasion when a scraggy 
cook came from between the wings and 
asked her opinion about a course to 
appear .on the tea menu, and Ida 
stopped everything to put her fingers 
to her chin as she helped the woman 
to ponder on how much egg they must 
de-dehydrate. More people jammed 
into the place but they failed to disturb 
her equability. I rose to depart and 
soon was in trouble, trying to put on 
my raincoat in a paucity of room. 
Ida was helpful to. the last. 

“T should wait till I got outside, 
ducks,” she called, ‘you'll ’ave more 
room.” 
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Foot by Foot 


HAT lovesick bard could ever 
- want to rhyme a 
Triolet to Priscilla or Jemima? 


Or what vile versifier would try to 
build a 

Sidneian sonnet-sequence to Matilda ? 

My lady’s name would cause me grave 
stomachic 

Disquietude at meals, if amphibrachic. 

Trochaic names are just as nice as any, 

Like Lucy, Moira, Elsie, Norah, Jenny, 

But, for myself, I find it more idyllic, 

More thrilling, if her first name is 
dactyllic; 

D. G. Rossetti found in names like these 

Four of his fragrant “five sweet 
symphonies.” 

Dactyls are sweetest to my ear as yet, 

Marjorie, Katherine, and Margaret. 


J. B.N. 








———————— 
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“ Well, I think all the Fellows ought to go on the 
rota first.” 


The Mule in Action 


UT yesterday we sang the horse 
Who when he heard the captains’ thunder 
Cried out Aha! and, gathering force, 

Clove his embattled foes asunder, 
Who hairy-barrelled drew the gun 

Ubiquitous for law and honour. 
To-day the horse’s course is run; 
He is, in point of fact, a gon-er. 


To-day I sing the lasting mule 
Of ill-repute and scanty guerdon, 
The butt of scorn and ridicule 
Save only as a thing of burden, 
In mind more stubborn than the hog 
(So goes the tale) and rich in kicking, 
With no more feeling than a log 
And all the better for a licking. 


But I, who know his inner worth, 
Enter ’gainst this a strong disclaimer. 
A stouter beast ne’er walked the earth 
Or, if he’s treated kindly, tamer; 
Of calmly philosophic turn, 
Tired to the bone, he travels keenly, 
Takes dangerous ways with unconcern 
And, somehow, keeps his place serenely. 


It may not wholly be denied 
That cause exists to hold him cheaply, 
The scandal on his mother’s side 
Is vital, and he feels it deeply; 
More to his credit, I maintain, 
That what might well have overpowered him, 
Howe’er it rankles in his brain, 
Has nowise permanently soured him. 
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But now he stands alone. To-day 

The horse no longer snuffs the battle; 
He drags the civil plough or dray 

And grazes with the common cattle, 
But Tunis, Sicily, the East, 

Jungle or mountain, chilled or grilling, 
Well know the mule, a gallant beast, 

Mute and inglorious, tired but willing. 


So as I reach my destined end, 
Despite the slur that he inherits, 
I trust that you’ll regard our friend 
With the respect the creature merits. 
And he'll grow conscious of the change 
In those whose wont it was to slight him 
And, when a donkey comes in range, 
Will gaze aloof, nor try to bite him. 
Dum-Dvm. 


> 


Design 


Y design, mean the laws which govern cups, saucers, 
curtains and all the small everyday things which 
almost surround us. I want to write about design 

because, what with so much talk about post-war household 
planning—the public having realized that here is its 
chance to grumble before, as well as during, whatever 
is coming to it—I thought it might help the situation if 
I look facts in the face and try to summarize the present- 
day position of design. 

Beginning with cups and saucers, the first rule about 
cups is that they shall have handles. I know that some 
very new and very old cups do not have handles, but such 
cups are going against the law governing them, which is 
that every cup shall have a handle of roughly the same 
size, a size which can only be described as the size of a cup- 
handle. The handle of a cup comes on the right-hand side, 
mainly by moving the cup round. The cup itself is either 
plain or decorated, the decoration being as often as not 
a few non-committal coloured bands, or something small 
vaguely associated with plant life and happening several 
times over, and there is another law that people drinking 
out of decorated cups are morally forced to exclaim how 
pretty they are, whereas people drinking out of plain 
ones are left to themselves. 

Saucers usually match cups, for reasons of self-esteem. 





FROM ISOLATED POSTS 


ROM a letter received: “I write to express the 

great gratitude of the men and of ourselves. It 
has been such a pleasure to take round these woollies 
and see the delight of the men and hear the next day 
that they’d been really warm the night before. These 
men have a very hard time and have to stand-to in 
all weathers with very little protection. The gifts 
provided by your Fund have made a very real differ- 
ence to them.” Please join in the service by sending 
your contribution. Donations will be gratefully 
received and acknowledged by Mr. Punch at PUNCH 








COMFORTS FUND, 10 Bouverie St., London, E.C.4. 
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Holiowood 


“Tf it’s marked ‘J.S. 1927’ it 1s mine.” 


Plates do not have to match cups and saucers so much as 
each other, though when a meal entails more than three 
plates of the same kind they do not even have to do that. 
Vegetable dishes are even more elastically designed; as 
long as they have a lid only a little too big or too small or 
too oval, and two sort of ears at the sides which they 
would be held by if they were not too hot, they count ‘as 
vegetable dishes. The general rule governing china is 
that the people who own it cease to see it after a few years 
of ownership, and the people who do not own it are not 
in a position to criticize anyway. With this in mind 
designers have always aimed at designing people’s china 
to look like other people’s china, and this explains the 
ubiquity of gold rims and wavy edges. 

When we get to flower-vases we are on rather different 
ground. Flower-vase designers have an entirely objective 
and impersonal aim, and care nothing for flower-vase 
owners. This -aim is—not to mince words—that the 
vase shall not hold the flowers the flower-vase owner 
has picked or bought. It could be argued that flower-vase 
owners might try picking or buying different flowers, 
but flower-vase owners have tried this and found that it 
makes things no better. Humanity has therefore been 
driven to the conclusion that small squat vases have been 
deliberately designed for tall flowers and tall vases for 
small squat flowers. To make up for this, vase-designers 
have gone in largely for glass, to remind vase-owners 
that they have forgotten the water, and a kind of spinach- 
green china to harmonize with nature. There is an 
interesting rule that spinach-green china vases should 
have large round dents here and there, and glass vases 
should be moulded in lines and blobs; no one knows why. 

Now for what are called fabrics. A fabric is something 
which occurs all over the average home and can be divided 
into what is still thought of by the more reactionary as 
modern and what is not thought of at all because it has 
always been there. In this latter category come large 
cloudy patterns which have never been identified in 


‘ 
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detail except by invalids and those about to get up late. 
As for modern fabric design, psychologists tell us that the 
influence behind its trend is humanity’s growing tendency 
to make its bed in a hurry, and that the test of a well- 
designed material is that it can be made into a bedspread 
which can be put on a bed inside out without humanity 
noticing; and this, psychologists say, explains why the 
most modern design of all is no design whatever, just 
plain stuff the same on both sides. 

It is more difficult, perhaps, to assess what lies behind 
the design of the average lamp-shade. Psychologists 
think that we would be able to get at it better if we knew 
more about the minds of lamp-shade designers. Psycholo- 
gists know no more about the minds of lamp-shade 
designers than we do, but they have decided that anyone 
who goes in for designing lamp-shades must have never 
wanted to do anything else. Thus it is that the average 
lamp-shade is so rarely nothing more than a shade for a 
lamp, but carries with it a whole lifetime’s yearning for 
a better world which may come out as anything from a 
cluster of flowers to a map of what America was shaped 
like in the fifteenth century. Lamp-shades are, in fact, 
the opposite of candlesticks, because candlesticks are 
obviously designed by people who have been told to 
design a candlestick and get on with it. Hence, psycholo- 
gists say, all those summary mottoes about getting up 
early in dialect, because people who wanted to take such 
a chance of telling their public what they really thought 
of them would speak more from the heart. I must add 
that china candlesticks, like china vases, show a strange 
tendency to be spinach-green with dents, and no one 
knows why this is either. 

Everyone must have noticed the modern tendency to 
streamline things about the house. Bathroom taps are 
not now so tall, electric light switches have gone further 
into the wall, and so on; but I don’t know if we have all 
realized that the toast-rack has grown gradually smaller 
so that for the last five years the handle has had no chance 
whatever of coming above the toast. It has been thought 
that toast-rack designers finally saw that a public making 
toast would want to make more than the four pieces 
allowed for in the traditional toast-rack, and that it would 
wedge those pieces above the pieces in the rack, leaving 
the handle useless anyway. This is called functional, and 
is the principle behind all good design. I will end by 
mentioning two other striking examples of functional 
design; teapot lids, which humanity is traditionally 
inclined to drop inside the teapot, and ash-trays, which, if 
they are the breakable sort, are obviously meant to be 


_ broken as soon as possible to get it over with. 
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Zofia, ie 


“Before I can agree to your request for my daughter’s hand I must know definitely whether you 


can afford to provide her with the extra twenty clothes coupons per annum which she has been 


accustomed to receive from me.” 


Global War 


cathedral, 
K.D. for serge. Perhaps you might have seen us 
Prowling about the ancient tetrahedral 
Trio of Cheops, Chephren, Mycerinus. 


TT were the days when mosque replaced 


We, who recalled grey docks where England drizzled, 
Marched on a sun-swept sand of shifting yellows. 
Oft we reflected that anon as grizzled 
Veterans we’d be chaffing at the fellows 


Who would arrive as tyros just as we did, 

Butt of the bearded jests of those before us: 
Each to the next arrival gibe unheeded 

“Why not come overseas sometime?” in chorus. 


Those were the days. We’d passed initiation, 
Knew all the local “griff” (who says we’re boasting ?) 





But, thinking we required reinstallation, 
Someone—the blackguard!—organized our posting. 


So we were hustled to a brand-new country, 
There disembarked and met new predecessors. 
We were subjected to the same effrontery: 
They were the “gen”-men now and we the 
guessers. 


Thus mundane arithmetic competition 
Quenched our Columbus spirit. We grew blasé. 
Every new name was one more acquisition 
Whether twas Balham, Burma or Benghazi. 


And now a few competitors of vision 
Aim at all countries, ending up with heaven. 
Meanwhile you'll hear me hooting with derision 
At anyone who’s been to less than seven. 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done 


Tuesday, July 27th.—House of Com- 
mons: Il Duce is Drummed Out. 


Tuesday, July 27th—At various 
times in her long career the Mother 
of Parliaments has been given many 
nicknames. There were the Addled, 
Barebones, Devil’s, Drunken, Dunces’, 
Good, Long, Mad, Merciless, Mongrel, 
Rump, Useless and Wondermaking 
Parliaments, each with its special 
claim to a place in the grim and gay 
mosaic that is Britain’s history. 

What, your scribe wonders, will be 
History’s name for this present Parlia- 
ment? Surely the Dramatic Parliament 
would be no misnomer. 

For time and again Ministers have 
stood up at the Dispatch Box and 
have announced, in tones carefully 
controlled and in voices of studied 
casualness, events that will fill many 
an exciting page of the history-books 
of the future. Honourable Members 
do their best always to live up to the 
calm of the Ministers; sometimes they 
succeed. 

To-day nobody made any great 
attempt to appear calm as the House 
waited for Mr. Winston CHURCHILL 
to tell the story everybody knew he 
had to tell. They tried hard to listen 
to questions that meant little in the 
great scheme of things, important 
though they might be to those 
immediately concerned. 

They struggled into seats that were 
never made for mortal man; they 
climbed on to dizzy pinnacles (Lord 
Smon and Lord Wootton perched 
uncomfortably on the canopy of the 
Throne); they crouched on the floor, 
up the gangways; stood everywhere a 
single foot could find hold, and even 
crowded outside the Chamber proper, 
listening intently—like below-stairs 
eavesdroppers—at the partly-opened 
doors. 

Ministers—even Secretaries of State 
—were glad to find constricted seats 
on back-benches and, red-faced, braved 
the unfavourable glances (glares is 
only just too strong.a word) of the 
lawful occupants of those lowly resting- 
places. Even Question-hour on an 
exciting day passes eventually, and 
this was no exception. But . . . where 
was the P.M. ? 

The hands of the clock crept round 
to the end of The Hour. Still there 
remained those two limelighted gaps in 
the choc-a-bloc House—one where the 
Prime Minister would sit, the other 
immediately behind, where Brigadier 
Harvie Wart, his Parliamentary 
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Private Secretary, would squeeze in. 
Just as the hands of the clock almost 
touched the hour there was a great 
cheer that rolled round the Chamber 
and (it seemed to your perhaps too 
fanciful scribe) right round the world, 
to crash again at journey’s end, 
echo-like, in the home of Democratic 
Government. 

Mr. ANEURIN BEVAN and others got 
excited about the “refusal” by Mr. 
EDEN of an immediate debate on the 
war. “Why not wait until you have 
heard the Prime Minister’s statement ?” 
Mr. Epewn asked, but this was no 
consolation for those few Members 
who see censors in stones and plots in 
everything. 

In the midst of the pother Mr. 
CHURCHILL got up, and there was 
another roar of cheers which ended 
abruptly, breathlessly, as Mr. Cuur- 
CHILL was seen to be speaking. 

“The House will have heard with 
satisfaction,” said he, ‘‘of the downfall 
of one of the principal criminals of this 
desolating war.” 

Thus, be it noted by future historians, 
was announced to the House of 


Commons on Tuesday, July 27th 1943, . 


the overthrow of BEentro MvussoLinI, 


Duce of the Italian Fascists, until . 


two days before absolute ruler of the 
Italian millions. 

The response of the House was a low 
growl of cheers, and then another 
sudden silence. The end of MussoLINI’s 
reign was the end of an epoch in 
Italy’s story—and the opening of a 
new one, said the Premier. 

It was strange to look on that black- 
coated, striped-trousered man, stand- 
ing in the casual off-hand attitude of 
a company director addressing his 
contented shareholders, but uttering 
to the Italian people warnings of dire 
punishment such as no nation has 
known, if they throw away their 
chance to end the war and win the 
peace for which they clearly yearn. 
But there was something a little 
terrifying in the very calmness with 
which he spoke—in the realization 
that his grim words were no empty 
threats. Italy, said he, must choose 
between an honourable peace—honour- 
able capitulation—and relentless war. 
Between a peace that would put Italy 
back into respected European society 
and war that would sear... and 
scar... and blacken the Italian Father- 
land from one end to the other. 

It was to be the choice of the Italian 
people, unaided save by the relentless 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short 
supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this 
paper should not be taken as an indication that they 
are necessarily available for export. 
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pressure of war, a pressure that would 
be increased until our will was enforced. 
There had so far been no approaches 
from the Italian Government, now 
under Marshal BapoGLio, and there- 
fore no new decision was called for 
from the United Nations leaders 
except the decision to let loose on the 
Italians the maximum avalanche of 
steel and fire. This had been made, 
orders given. 

Mr. CHURCHILL uttered these burn- 
ing phrases as calmly as if he were a 
sentencing judge; yet it was plain to 
see that he meant every grim word 
of it. Italy, freed of her lunatic driver, 
was indeed at the cross-roads. 

By now the House was too moved 
and excited to cheer. Members 
crouched on the edges of their seats, 
even leaned over the shoulders of those 
in front, so eager were they to miss no 
word. Mr. CHURCHILL went on, as 
quietly as ever. 

The United Nations leaders wanted 
Italy to surrender, so that they should 
take over the country as a going—and 
orderly—concern, and not one riddled 


‘with anarchy. They did not want to 


tread the way that led to firing-squads 
and concentration camps. For. mis- 
guided Italy they sought peace with 
honour when due amends have been 
made. 

But meanwhile (again that terrible 
menacing refrain) war would go on. 
And even when Italy gave in there 
would be for us the long. hard struggle 
with Germany, our arch-enemy, for 
Italy was but one-tenth of HiTLER’s 
giant strength. We should persevere, 
said Mr. CHURCHILL with jutting chin, 
to the end. German cities would 
remorselessly be shattered, the whole 
country assaulted and assailed on all 
sides. 

Meanwhile Italy would stew in its 
own juice, and we should stoke the fire 
to accelerate the process. 

That was how the House of Commons 
heard that the first of the Dictators 
had bitten the dust. 


° ° 


Fevered-Imagination Corner 


“Germany cannot abandon her far-flung 
European perimeter without exposing the 
very heart of Germany itself to a devastating 


* aerial steam-roller.” 


Edinburgh Evening Dispatch. 


° ° 


“A fine point. Tick-bites are found to be 
more virulent in some years than in others. 
But at their worst, there is no danger to life 
in more than 99 per cent. of all cases of 
tick-bite fever.”—South African Paper. 


So cheer up. 
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“And this evening. there’ll be a meeting of the Post-Diluian Planning Committee on the after-deck.” 


EAR MR. PUNCH,—Youreagle 
eye will not have missed the 
memorandum recently put out 

by the Post-War Policy Group at 
Westminster on how to make certain 
the Hun doesn’t do it all over again. 
I do not wish to comment here, sir, on 
this ambitious programme, but I am 
anxious to raise a further point. 

The latest crime-sheet of this un- 
pleasing people is very long, and as it 
steadily lengthens the protests of the 
decent races are being, most properly, 
expressed and recorded. But it seems 
to me that we have taken far too 
calmly the fact»that the Germans will 
have wrecked French wine for nearly 
a generation. They will have cut the 
great wines out of our lives for at least 
twenty years, and very likely they will 
have affected their quality for much 
longer than that. To an immortal like 
yourself, sir, this may not appear so 
serious, but to the rest of us it is 
indeed a heavy thought. Figurez vous ! 

One day in 1958 I totter into 
my club, feeling old and weary, and 
absentmindedly, for my memory will 
certainly be going by then, ask the 


Reparations in Bottle 


wine-waiter about the clarets. The 
man’s face, seamed and ruddy as a late 
September grape, will cloud. 

“Claret, sir? No claret yet. All 
still too young. You see, it was a long 
time after ’ostilities before they could 
get things going. Same with the 
burgundies, same with the bubblies 
and the brandies.” 

“Tell me again, Herbert, why?” 

“God bless you, sir, it’s an old 
story now. First of all, it was them 
French prisoners in Germany, and the 
ones sent to work in German factories. 
There were no men left to look after the 
vines, and by the end of the war they 
were in a proper mess. You know how 
much valeting a vine needs, sir. Peace- 
time it was pretty near one vine one 
man in the big places, they used to 
say. You’ve probably seen ’em at it.” 

“Long ago I saw them, Herbert.” 

“Then there was the copper sulphate. 
That ran out early on, being a war 
need. Vines without copper sulphate 
get into a very poor state of ’ealth. 
And then, the ’ardest thought of all, 
all the beautiful stuff laying about in 
the cellars of France was swilled by 


them ’eathen. When we arrived there 
was scarcely a drop left. And would 
you believe it, what they ’adn’t drunk 
they’d sent to the alcohol factories to 
be turned into motor-spirit? You 
can’t do nothing with people like that, 
sir.” 

“How long was it before they had a 
vintage worth drinking?” 

“Seven years before the sound vine- 
yards would bottle a drop. . . .” 

This grim peep into the future is no 
exaggeration, Mr. Punch. It represents 
the facts, and the prophecy of seven 
years may be rosy. Some think it will 
be a miracle if the vines escape another 
scourge. I said this was a heavy 
thought. It is, of course, much more 
than that. You must be almost the 
only wine-lover -left, sir, who was 
drinking claret before the phylloxera 
swept Bordeaux. To this, more than 
to anything else, I attribute—with 
great respect—your unique blend of 
wisdom and humanity; and I have 
no need to remind you how much 
inspiration Western thought and culture 
has drawn from the wines of France. 
That we should be robbed of them by 
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“The easiest way for you to remember my number is by 


of 273770116000000.” 


German greed and Prussian barbarism 
is monstrous. 

I should therefore be very grateful 
if atthe earliest opportunity you 
would bring to the attention of the 
Cabinet the following suggestions: 

(1) Immediately the Armistice is 
signed all wine in Germany, whether in 
cask or bottle, private or commercial 
cellars, to be handed over without 
charge to an International Commission 
for distribution among the Allies. 

(2) Similarly all beers and brandies 
to be handed over to the Army of 
Occupation for its particular use. 

(3) All German vineyards to be put 
in order as quickly as possible, and all 
new wines exported to the Allies on a 
no-profit basis until such time as the 
post-war wines of France shall be 
mature. 

(4) All breweries and distilleries 
similarly to serve the needs of the 
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Army of Occupation so long as it shall 
remain in Germany. 

(5) Until such time as the great 
French wines are mature it shall be a 
penal offence for,a German to drink 
wine, and while the Army of Occupa- 
tion is still in the country it shall be a 
penal offence for a German to drink 
beer or brandy. 

That, sir, is what is called poetic 
justice. It is also the kind of justice 
which will find its way right into the 
German heart and make it a sadder 
and much wiser organ. Neither in 
quantity nor quality will our loss be 
made up, but the best of Rhine and 
Moselle and even of Wiirzburg are 
good, and they mature quickly. The 
question of distribution as between the 
Allies will present mild problems, but 
easily settled. 

As I see it there is also a powerful 
tactical reason why this plan should be 
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thinking of the square root 


adopted before the war is over, and 
well publicized among the enemy by 
leaflets. For no sooner will word get 
round that final collapse is imminent 
than every German will seize the 
nearest bottles and our armies will 
march in unchecked through the 
biggest hangover in history. 

It is evident, Mr. Punch, that to 
control such a scheme in operation 
there will be need for a man of 
exceptional capacity, living on the 
spot—perhaps at Schloss Johannis- 
berg? He must be trusted by all, a 
gifted administrator and possessed of 
an unfailing palate. Such paragons are 
hard to find, but it so happens I can 
put my hand upon the very man. 
Having known him intimately all my 
life, I can recommend him without 
reservation, and in confidence I enclose 
his name. 

_ Your very good health, sir, Enric. 
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HE problem of how to use one’s” 
leisure has been much simplified 


during the last year or two by 
the almost total absence of leisure. 
What little remains is occupied for 
most of us by the cultivation of the 
kitchen-garden, or the search for eggs 
among the wide variety of dispersal- 
points used by the war-time hen, too 
cautious to lay them all in one basket. 
But. these are the observations of a 
mere onlooker: I have no chickens of 
my own and nowhere to put any; and 
the distance of my garden—nearly five 
hundred miles—takes away much of 
its value as a pottering-ground. Yet 
I feel I must fill in my time somehow. 

Golf takes too long, of course; 
tennis takes too many tennis-balls; 
drinking costs too much, and eating— 
perforce—too little. So I have been 
investigating the recreations of 
early youth and have reached the 
conclusion that some of them might 
fill a widespread adult need. Dressing- 
up, for instance, is amusing and may 
easily reveal hidden clothing-value in 
abandoned old rags; marbles can be 
played, if one has courage, in any quiet 
_ street; and the mere thought of 
“‘conkers” leads me at once to the 
best of all these neglected sports: tree- 
climbing. 

I must admit to some bias here, for 
tree-climbing was the great passion of 
my youth, and I have never completely 
recovered from it. In my early days it 
was my ambition to climb every tree 
in the world, and though I have found 
reason to modify it I am still not 
entirely free from its influence. At 
first I used to put a chalk-mark on each 
tree as I climbed it, but many of these 
marks have been washed off during the 
last thirty years or so; and foreign 
marks have been added, often to denote 
immediate felling. When I see one 
now, therefore, I am at a loss to 
determine its significance and feel 
inclined to play for safety by climbing 
the tree; in this way I have no doubt 
been misled into making many un- 
necessary second ascents. 

In my youth also I was desperately 
afraid that I should exhaust the 
available supply of trees before old age 
first reduced me to climbing ladders 
and at last grounded me. Very early 
in life I tried to forestall this evil 
possibility by a system of new plant- 
ings, taking seedlings wherever I could 
find them. Many of them bore fruit, 
and that was unfortunate, for it is 
obvious that an apple-tree cannot give 
the same thrill as, say, a sycamore or— 
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Idling on the Beech 


in a different way—a monkey-puzzle. 
A thriving orchard is no substitute for 
a respectable jungle. Others grew much 
too slowly. I remember a young 
walnut which put me in mind of the 
old nursery rhyme: “I had a little 
nut-tree, nothing would it bear.” It 
certainly showed no signs of bearing 
me during my lifetime, and I removed 
it to make room for something whose 
ideas of growth were more like those 
of Jack’s bean-stalk. 

And now in middle age fate has 
placed me for a year or two in a land 
which crawls with trees. Though I 
have missed no opportunity of a new 
ascent, I have still not succeeded even 
in climbing all the trees in Perthshire, 
much less in Scotland. This fact, 
besides showing what a large place the 
world is, may convince doubtful 
readers that the sport I advocate 
offers plenty of variety; it is my con- 
sidered opinion that, however many 
converts I make, vacant trees will 
always be available for all. This does 
not preclude the exciting possibility 
of discovering new friends among the 
upper branches; squirrels, I believe, do 
this already; but I admit that it is 
long odds at present against human 
beings enjoying the same fortune. 

There are, however, plenty of other 
advantages of this fine sport, quite 
apart from the healthy exercise and 
inexpensive thrills. A tree-top is 
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always likely to make a gopd view- 
point—for those who like views. It 
can give excellent concealment from 
one’s enemies. It may contain a bird’s 
nest or a swarm of bees to interest the 
amateur naturalist. Last, but in these 
days greatest, it may provide good 
healthy nourishment. Many trees 
bear berries—often, I find, non- 
poisonous ; beech-nuts, haws and acorns 
are all excellent food; on meatless days 
I have eaten oak-apples, horse-chest- 
nuts and even pine-cones with relish; 
and there is always just a possibility 
of coming across a strawberry tree, 
though I think I should add that one 
is no more likely to find real straw- 
berries on it than on any other tree: 
one must rely, in fact, on the rather 
remote chance of some previous 
climber having left a basket there by 
accident. 

I imagine that few readers can now 
remain unconvinced; but for the really 
obstinate I have a final argument. 
They may for various reasons dislike 
the idea of climbing a tree: because 
they have no head for heights, or 
object to discomfort (and, indeed, few 
trees can claim to be beds of roses), or 
think it looks silly. But I have 
discovered that for such people there 
is no greater thrill in life than in 
getting safely down again; for them 
this pleasure alone is enough to make 
the ascent worth while. 


“Wizard sunset to-night—a red glow in the sky visible 
180,000,000 miles away.” 
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At the Play 





“Tr’s Time To Dance” 
(WINTER GARDEN) 


In his wonderful hesitant English 
the late Nikita Balieff of the Chauve- 
Souris used to announce a languorously 
beautiful “Russian Barcarolle”: ‘Eet 
ees—by the celebrated — Russian 
composer—Varlamoff. Eet used to be 
—sung—by the famous coloratura— 
Adelina Patti. But ass nowadays— 
we ‘ave no voice—equal to Patti’s— 
‘er solo—will be sung—by 
a—kvartette!” Similarly 
with the musical side of 
the show which brings 
back to us Mr. Jack 
BucHANAN at the Winter 
Garden Theatre. As nowa- 
days we have (Messrs. 
Coward and Novello apart) 
no English musical-comedy 
composer equal to Lionel 
Monkton or Howard 
Talbot or even Harold 
Fraser-Simson, their place 
usually has to be taken, a 
la Balieff, by a group of 
lesser talents. In the case 
of It’s Time to Dance the 
“kvartette” is made up 
of Messrs. KENNETH 
LESLIE-SMITH, HARRY 
Roy, Harry PHILLIPs, 
and Miss GaBy RocGeErs, 
the last three providing all 
the tunes that are gayest 
and most pert, while Mr. 
LEsLIE-SMITH concentrates 
on tender duets and on 
a serious ballet-interlude 
which reeks of Tschaikow- 
sky (and is none the worse 
for that). 

For everybody excepting 
Mr. Jack BucHanan—and 
of course for all leading 
ladies of musical comedy— 
the years are inexorable. Rare people 
like Mr. BucwanaNn may be said to 
make Time exorable. Here he is yet 
again, more than ever dapper, lissome, 
young. Casually, easily, he picks out 
a rhythm with his feet, and after the 
neatest little pause the adoring bevy 
of girls who make his background 
imitate the step, and then pause in 
turn to observe his next rhythmical 
tactic. It is the pleasantest thing in 
the world to watch, as lulling as the 
swoop of swallows or the lap of lake- 
water. And then again, Mr. BucHAaNAN 
is so pleasingly modest about his 
abilities. He seems to have no know- 
ledge of the fact that he is a very 
much better actor than most musical- 


comedy heroes. He has many expres- 
sions, instead of the usual regular 
alternation between vacuity and 


perplexity. Observe Mr. BucHAaNaN , 


taking a lesson in love-making from 
that portentous professor, Mr. FRED 
EMNEY, and proceeding to apply those 
inculcations to a passionate young 
foreign person bewitchingly played by 
Miss MARJORIE Brooks. In these two 
scenes he is amusingly various enough 
to recall Seymour Hicks himself. 
But we must be detained no longer 
by Mr. BucHaNnan’s charm and nimble- 
ness, since the show has other things 





A QUESTION OF IDENTITY 


a: kee eee Cw we Mr. FreD EMNEY 
Willmott Brown. . . 2. 2. 2 2 es . Mr. Jack BucHaNaNn 


besides his overflowing personality 
and that more or less adequate music. 
It has the just-mentioned Mr. EMyey, 
agreeable, majestic, and witty as ever 
—but usually without a cigar. (A 
cigar is as necessary to Mr. EMNEY’s 
stage-face as it is to the Prime Minister’s 
public one. Can steps be taken 
to provide him with an adequate 
supply immediately?) It has timeless 
and tireless Vivacity personified in Miss 
E.stz Ranpotpu. It has a good trick- 
dancer, ancillary to Mr. BucHaNan, 
in Mr. Buppy BrapDLey, who is 
coloured, deft and ingratiating. It has 
quite an amount of wit (instanced 
by Mr. Emney’s definition of a 
conference as ‘‘a meeting at which 
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six men take three hours to decide 
to go to lunch.”) It has pace and 
colourfulness and variety. 

And—something we nearly forgot 
to mention—it has a plot. This con- 
cerns that not startlingly novel object 
in pieces of this sort—a valuable 
necklace, and what happens to it, and 
the bewildering number of times it 
finds itself on and off a-rich young 
lady’s neck, or in and out the coat-tail 
pocket of a speciously smiling crook in 
evening dress (Mr. ANTHONY HowakD). 
Pursuit of the necklace has the especial 
merit this time of taking us into. the 
darkest and dingiest 
thieves’ cellar imaginable 
—a delightful change from 
the ostentatious luxury of 
terraces and_ ballrooms 
steeped in pre-war 
opulence. The cellar is 
kept by two remarkable 
personages called The 
Champ (Mr. JoE QUIGLEY) 
and Bugs Revanti (Mr. 
CHARLES MInor). But 
this is sheer - Dickens! 
Respectively the pair are 
delightfully like Bill Sikes 
and what Mr Mantalini 
might resemble if Madame 
Mantalini could bring her- 
self to give him ‘two 
demnition black eyes.” A 
still more definite Dickens 
chord is struck by the very 
name of Miss MABEL 
TWEMLOW who plays Mr. 
BucHANAN’S twittering 
aunt, Lady Dorothy Brown. 
Can this engaging actress 
be a relative of Mr. Twem- 
low, that familiar acquaint- 
ance of the Veneerings in 
Our Mutual Friend, whose 
one claim to distinction 
and even significance was 
that he was cousin to 
Lord Snigsworth of Snigs- 
worthy Park? Certain it 
is that the maiden-aunt Miss TwEMLOW 
presents has the same distracted habit 
of frequently putting hand to brow as 
the polite little man who inhabited 
a livery-stable yard off Duke Street, 
St. James’s, and had in his person a 
notable resemblance to “an innocent 
piece of dinner-furniture that went 
upon easy castors.” 

But funniest of all the show’s resem- 
blances and allusions is a quite 
irrelevant musical episode in which 
Mr. Emney bearded like Zola at 
the piano, and Mr. BucHAaNAN mous- 
tached like R. L. Stevenson with a 
violin, do gross and _ excruciating 
injustice to Rubinstein’s celebrated 


“Melody in F.” A.D. 
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At the Pictures 





Eric Saca My Eye 


PaRDON the undignified heading: it 
is the natural reaction of a frivolous 
mind to the publicity about Mission to 
Moscow (Director: MicHaEt CurtTIz2), 
which in describing it as an “epic 
saga” has shown even more than 
publicity’s customary genius for the 
impressively wrong words. As you are 
no doubt well aware, the picture is a 
glorified documentary in which the 
parts of many celebrated living people 
are played by actors, and certainly a 
large part of the public support for it 
will come from those who have paid 
only to satisfy their curiosity about 
how lifelike these reproductions are. 
The enormous cast-list should give this 
audience enough to talk about for 
weeks, even if they take no notice of 
the film’s political message, even if 
they stay out of arguments about the 
Moscow trials of 1937 (‘‘ Mission to 
Moscow falsifies history!” the Trotsky- 
ites intone outside the cinema), even 
if they are not moved to react in 
slight irritation at the omniscience of 
Mr. Ambassador Davies. Mr. Davies 
in fact is one of the few people ever in 


a position to be able to point out to 
everybody, for two hours on end, 
that he told them so; and very pleasant 
he must be finding the experience. 

In this straightforward film of the 
narrative he gave in his book, we see 
him (played by WatteR Huston— 
there is no attempt, in this instance, at 
a physical likeness) accumulating the 
information and undergoing the ex- 
periences that led him to the certainty 
that there would be war unless the 
measures he and Stalin recommended 
were taken to stop it. He saw it all 
coming; over-simplification, the in- 
evitable weakness of the film, piles up 
the evidence so obviously as to imply 
criminal stupidity in anyone who did 
not. 

Another weakness is that the two 
hours have to be so heavy with the 
small change of authenticity: one 
grows a little weary of the continual 
introductions, of seeing first Mr. 
Davies, and then Mrs. Davies, and 
then Miss Davies, presented to this or 
that famous personage; of hearing 
someone say that he hopes they will 
be happy, of hearing them reply that 
they are sure they will. 

The picture in fact gives oppor- 
tunities for the yawn as well as for the 
quick hiss of irritation. As a film, a 
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work of imagination, a w&tk of art, it 
has not much merit; but it succeeds 
well enough in its obvious aim—to 
confound the U.S. isolationists and 
those of similar mind over here, and 
to demonstrate the value and efficiency 
of Russia as an ally and of Mr. J. E. 
Davies as a prophet, an ambassador, 
a man of affairs, a political adviser, 
and one thing and another. 


But for a lively evening give me my 
politics seen from underneath and 
through the distorting spectacles of the 
melodramatist. Above Suspicion 
(Director: RicHarD THORPE) is a 
spy-story thriller of the days just 
before the war, full of incredibilities 
and as involved as knitting, but 
brightly directed in something like the 
Hitchcock tradition and with plenty 
of excitement. JoAN CRAWFORD and 
Frep MacMurray are a honeymoon 
couple impressed by the Foreign Office 
into the Secret Service because the 
F.O. happens to have nobody else in 
South Germany at the time—or rather 
because they, as honeymooners (and 
from Oxford—cue for the Eton Boat- 
ing Song), will be “ above suspicion.” 
Lighthearted and exciting nonsense, 
in spite of the murders; notable for 
the last appearance of ConraD VEIDT. 

R. M. 
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Yes, there’s evidently a slump in the Victorian classics 
—but the modern minor poets seem to be picking up.” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





A Quaker Saint 


In her life of John Woolman, Quaker (Harrap, 21/-) 
Mrs. JANET WHITNEY defines Woolman as “the saint 
American,” a saint, that is, not of the extreme ecstatic 
type, which rejects the world and embraces poverty like 
a bride, but a sober practical saint, who makes enough 
money to supply his simple needs and to leave his family 
beyond the reach of destitution. It is not a type which 
quickly kindles the imagination, but by the time the 
reader reaches the end of Mrs. WHITNEY’s interesting 
though somewhat too diffuse narrative he may feel that 
he has been in contact with a man whose honesty and 
kindliness expressed a purer, more disinterested nature 
than is usually concealed beneath more extreme and 
picturesque forms of other-worldliness. Born in 1720 
into the prosperous Quaker society of New Jersey, John 
Woolman decided in his early twenties to become a tailor. 
With his connections, and natural aptitude for affairs, he 
could quickly have made a fortune, but he wished to live 
“free from outward cumbers,” and when he found that a 
shop he had started was bringing him too much business 
he gave it up and confined himself to tailoring. As an 
itinerant preacher who twice traversed the Southern States, 
he was deeply impressed by the evil of slavery, and on his 
second visit insisted on paying his hosts for his accommoda- 
tion, being unwilling to accept hospitality issuing out of 
slave labour. It was, he says, “‘a trial both to me and 
them,” but he appears to have carried his point with as 
much delicacy as firmness. In his fifty-second year he 
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sailed for England to move the Quakers against the slave 
trade. He was coldly received at the London Yearly 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders, and Dr. John Fothergill, 
a prominent Quaker,.rose and said that the stranger 
Friend might feel that his dedication of himself to this 
apprehended service was accepted, without further labour, 
and that he might now feel free to return to his home. 
In the first shock Woolman covered his face and wept, 
but recovering himself made a speech which moved Dr. 
Fothergill to an apology. From London Woolman went 
northwards on foot, refusing to use the stage-coaches 
because the horses were overdriven and the postilion boys 
overworked. The poverty of the masses and the greed of 
the few depressed him as he journeyed on, and one of his 
last entries in his journal before his death in York was: 
“In aiming to do business quickly and to gain wealth the 
creation at this day doth loudly groan.” H. K. 


Multa tenens antiqua 


Quietly discerning, with some uncritical lapses, Miss Joan 
Evans’s biography of her half-brother Sir Arthur Evans and 
his forbears is a memorable record of what Time and Chance 
(LoncMans, 21/-), plus erudition and commerce, may 
bring to a family of outstanding individualists. Evans of 
Knossos was the grandson of a Georgian curate who 
escaped from teaching at Sandhurst to a country cure and 
private coaching engineered for him by his wife. The 
Evanses were lucky in their wives. Evans the Second, 
John, married a cousin, a Dickinson like his mother; 
and combined a berth in her family’s paper-mills with a 
passion for flint implements. He and his lovely Harriet 
spent a strictly archeological honeymoon; and Harriet 
having died young, John married twice again and continued 
to take an increasing family to prehistoric congresses on 
the Continent. His son Arthur chose archeology at 
Harrow, and on leaving Oxford based a congenial career of 
explorer, newspaper correspondent and “foreign agitator” 
on Ragusa, a vortex into which he characteristically 
inducted a delicate and accomplished wife. Dalmatia, 
however, was but a prelude to Crete; and it speaks well 
for Miss Evans’s sound human instincts that neither Crete 
nor its Oxford intervals of financial, political and academic 
imbroglio are allowed to overbalance a notable piece of 
domestic history. _ H. P. E. 


Psychological Aggression 


It is possible to agree with Mr. GrorGE Sava when 
he pleads for consideration along modern lines of the 
“spit-and-polish” theory or calls for offensive rather than 
defensive war-slogans, but his wholesale condemnations of 
existing institutions, some of which are working a good 
deal better than he imagines, and his claims to install 
trained psychologists in key positions will be received 
with reserve. He would have someone after the style of 
the political commissar attached to each military unit, 
and seems to admit a kind of regard even for the Nazi 
methods of indoctrination. As a typical example of 
national psychological failure he quotes our habit of 
fostering a tradition of Hun efficiency and British muddling. 
His present work—War Without Guns (FaBEr, 6/-)—is a 
good example of how it is done. Unfortunately for him 
his book was written before the gentle collapse of a 
punctured German army in Tunisia suggested that British 
and American building-up for battle may after all be solider 
than pneumatic German methods; but even apart from 
this demonstration his thesis is far from satisfying. His 
objective appears to be hardly so much to win the war as 
to extol the functions of the professional psychologist, and 
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some part of his writing is so involved as to require a 
psycho-analyst to decide whether the statement he appears 
to be making is set forth in sober earnest or in rhetorical 
derision. The argument suffers in consequence. ©. C. P. 


How the Welsh Live ? 


No need now to plan a “Cold Comfort Farm” at the 
expense of the Welsh novel. Something very like it has 
been written—Morgan Bible (DaKErs, 6/-), by CarRaDoc 
Evans. This wholehearted and perhaps deserved skit on 
“regional” literature, with its glorification of everything 
local and parochial, is wickedly like its model. Lies, sweat, 
physical violence, money under the hearthstone, grime and 
a puerile sort of sensuality are all there, and—beautiful 
invention!—at the bottom of the garden is kept the 
“foxglove broth.” Morgan is a wandering preacher, living 
during the week on the sale of stolen Bibles and on what 
he can get from the women who surrender to his unimagin- 
able charm. One he has apparently murdered, and another 
he seems to have married bigamously. Exactly what 
happens is not always clear. In his zeal Mr. Evans has 
contrived a wonderful jargon that is sometimes obscure, 
and one picks one’s way with difficulty through a litter of 
Biblical phrases, back-slang, and poetical circumlocutions. 
Tripping over the morals and superstitions of Mr. Evans’ 
people, one reflects ruefully that he may even overdo it, 
even in fun: as represented here they would shame the most 
backward African tribe. Morgan’s attitude to his “Big 
Man” up aloft is no more complicated than that of the 
habitual idolater, and, considering his opportunities, more 
reprehensible. And here a dreadful suspicion occurs to us 
—can it be, after all, that Mr. Evans is in earnest? A 
belated glance at the jacket shows that his publisher 
believes so. If he is, and if his report is accurate, missionaries 
would be better employed at home than with the innocegt, 
ignorant, undebauched black. ' J. 8. 





Self-Portrait of a Chinese Feminist 


The Leftist’s favourite adjective for the home-abiding 
woman is, one notes, “submerged.” But, after all, every 
society needs foundations; and it is the way of foundations 
to remain out of sight and out of mind until they begin 
to break up. This breaking up is the tragic theme of The 
Autobiography of a Chinese Girl (ALLEN AND Unwin, 12/6), 
the career of a communist amazon whom Mr. GorDON 
BoTTOMLEY introduces as an “incarnate revulsion.” 
Hsieh Ping-Ying came of peasant stock; but her mother, 
a formidable matriarch, ran the village and the girl 
practised revolt on her mother. A passion for boys’ ways 
and for promoting insurrection landed her ultimately in 
the Red army of 1927. Demobilized, and persecuted by 
the Kuomintang, she returned home; and her mother 
proceeded with plans for her marriage. Her first two 
“escapes” from the roof she need never have returned to 
were frustrated (1) by her mother in a palanquin, (2) by a 
large black dog. The fourth attempt succeeded. Few 
amazons, one imagines, are discommoded by a sense of 
humour. MHsieh Ping-Ying’s comment on a one-time 
companion and sympathizer runs as follows: “She has 
become a martyr to the system and the mother of three 
children. ... I pity her all the more.” H. P. E. 


An American War Play 
The Eve of St. Mark (Joun Lang, 5/-), a war play by the 
American dramatist MAXWELL ANDERSON, is, apart from 
the usual difficulties for an English reader of American 
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dialogue, very readable. Its theme is the impact of the 
war on the ordinary American; it opens on a farm, moves 
on to a camp, and contains several scenes on an island in 
the Philippines, which is held against the Japanese by a 
handful of malaria-stricken American troops. In its earlier 
scenes the play promises well. The mixture of fortitude 
and apprehension on the farm, which Private Quizz West, 
the farmer’s eldest son, has left to join the army, is well 
conveyed. “I go rushing around here,” says the farmer 
“buying hay and selling hay and suddenly I’m an old 
man and my son’s fighting a war.” There is a good deal 
of reality too in life at the camp under a bullying sergeant, 
and in the neighbouring town where Lill and Sal dispense 
their favours to the troops but yield at times to a regret 
for the old days ‘when we had everything nice, and we 
went to church on Sundays, and I could ’a got married, 
and then you came along with your army and it’s all 
spoiled.” Presently, however, the sergeant turns out to be 
a good sort under his rough exterior, and even the least 
promising characters prove heroic in the hour of trial. 
There is, for instance, a young Southern aristocrat who 
quotes Shelley and T. 8. Eliot and Matthew Arnold, and 
at one point shows signs of buckling under the double 
strain of malaria and heavy shelling, but his cynicism 
and defeatism are shown in the end to have been only 
skin-deep., The farmer and his wife, and the girl to whom 
Quizz is engaged, rise to the same heroic level, and as 
the play approaches its end the reader would not be 
altogether surprised if Lill and Sal reappeared singing 
the Battle Hymn of the Republic. In the final scene a 
voice on the radio says ‘You don’t need any oratory to 
convince people, nor songs to keep up their spirits in 
such a war.” This being so, it is a pity Mr. MAxweELL 
ANDERSON did not take courage from the example of 
Shakespeare, whose Henry V, written when the patriotism 
of Elizabethan England was at its most ardent, never- 
theless contains drunken Bardolph as well as Fluellen 
and ancient Pistol as well as the warrior king. H. K. 


Dublin Childhood 


In Seven Winters (LONGMANS, GREEN, 3/6) Miss ELIZABETH 
BowEN argues that to keep clear of the printed word till 
seven, as she did, leaves the mind free to absorb impressions 
which are more likely to stand up to later recollection. 
She had a childhood worth remembering. The summers 
were spent at the family estate in County Cork, the 
winters in a small Georgian house in Herbert Place, Dublin, 
furnished happily with the overflow of good bits and 
pieces from the country. It is only on the half-years in 
Herbert Place that this slender but delightful book touches. 
Miss BoweEn’s father was a barrister who had turned down 
serious squiredom for the mellow sociability of Dublin; 
her mother was sensitive and dreamy and explained to her 
that the governess was there as a buffer-state, to perform 
the unpleasant duties of correction and leave their own 
relationship untainted by ‘“‘Don’ts” and “Nos.” They 
were Protestants, and the Molesworth Hall, where this 
observant little gir_—an only child—learned to waltz, had 
“‘a Protestant smell.” There were splendid parties, attended 
by Anglo-Irish children in whom “shyness was regarded 
as a deformity.” She was impressed by the weekly visit 
to St. Stephen’s Church, but she found the Psalms “out- 
raged all the manners I had been taught, and I did not 
care for this chanted airing of troubles.” Altogether it was 
a good start in life, and Miss Bowen is to be envied for 
getting it on to paper so vividly and for having drunk 
in the Dublin which had still a breath of the eighteenth 
century. E. 0. D. K. 
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“Don’t worry, old boy, the worst they can do is to sentence you to be confined in a fortress during 


His Majesty’s pleasure.” 


Letters to a Conscript Father 


Y DEAR FATHER,—Thank 
you for your card telling me 
you were going on a Course; 

it was waiting for me when I got back 
from mine. It’s a sort of Service 
tradition that people are always sent 
on Courses at the shortest possible 
notice, usually just when they’ve got 
back from leave or are just due to go. 

You don’t say what sort of a Course 
you're going on, and that may be 
because you don’t know. People often 
don’t. But it doesn’t in the least 
matter as far as my giving you gen is 
concerned, because all Courses are the 
same from one point of view—all 
thorough binds. 

Take all your kit, that’s the first 
thing. They ‘re bound to work in a kit- 
inspection while you’re there, because 
all Courses are about sixty per cent. 
disciplinary. Another thing you'll 
have is lots of vigorous out-training, 
with unarmed combat and wall-scaling 
well to the fore, and occasional swims 


across streams in full equipment. Any 
Course syllabus contains these things; 
I don’t know whether chaplains go on 
courses, but if they do I bet it’s just 
the same. 

I’m wondering whether by any 
chance it’s a Junior N.C.O.s’ Course 
they’re sending you on. It would be 
much more satisfactory if you did have 
a corporal’s tapes when next we met— 
all N.C.O.s together, and so forth. In 
case it is a really important Course 
like that (that’s what I’ve been on, 
and I’m hoping for promotion to 
temporary corporal as a result) then 
I’d better tell you a thing or two 
about the classroom side of the work, 
because that’s the part that makes or 
mars a career. 

You'll be going back to school, so 
resign yourself to an atmosphere of 
text-books, blackboards, chalk, dicta- 
tion, conduct-marks, oral examinations, 
written tests and all the rest of it. 
You'll have those same little piffling 


school-room desks that you had when 
you were really at school, with inkwell- 
holes full of dust, and chaps’ initials 
and announcements like “One more 
week and I’m out of this dump” 
carved on the lids. 

It gives you a funny feeling, Dad, 
really it does. Even in my case it did— 
and I actually was at school not so 
long ago. But it has an even odder 
effect on the old men, like you—well, 
you know, in the forties and over. It 
takes them right back to their child- 
hood days. Some of the men on my 
Course were as bald as coots, and there 
they were, up to all their old tricks 
with inked pellets and elastic bands; 
sticking notices under each other’s 
jacket collars and handing round 
drawings of their instructor. 

Another similarity to schooldays 
proper is the gradual emergence of 
teacher’s pets. They don’t actually 
slide up to the instructor each morning 
with a bunch of wild flowers, lisping a 
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shy greeting, but in spirit it’s much 
the same thing. Naturally, a class of 
assorted airmen has been a number of 
assorted things in civilian life, and I 
suppose an airman who has been a 
master tailor in civvy street would be 
a goon if he didn’t offer to make an 
improvement or two in the cut of his 
instructor’s uniform. The same goes 
for men who have been boot-repairers 
and bicycle-shop proprietors and 
travellers in cosmetics. (If there’s one 
thing that does more good than doing 
an instructor a kindness, it’s doing 
one for his girl friend.) 

But there you are, Dad—you and I 
have only been in the sauce business, 
so we haven’t much to offer, except to 
be the first to flash out a cigarette- 
case under the instructor’s nose when 
the bell goes for playtime—sorry, 
“break,” I mean. Actually, in my 
particular class on the Junior N.C.O.s’ 
Course there was only a sprinkling of 
what I suppose ‘an instructor would 
regard as useful trades. There’s 
nothing very much that a bus con- 
ductor, iron-moulder, tile-maker or 
steam bender can do to make life 
smooth for himself. 

However, I don’t want to give you 
the impression that instructors are 
corruptible, Dad; and in any case 
they don’t control an airman’s passing- 
out mark. But they are, normally, apt 
to dish charges out pretty freely, and 
you must admit that if you can keep 
off the pegs it is at least something. 
After all, an instructor could hardly 
inflict seven days’ C.C. on an airman 
who had supplied him with two dozen 
razor-blades, cost price, the day before. 
It would be ungrateful; and besides, 
the instructor wouldn’t get any more 
blades. 

There’s no doubt that a bit of 
judicious tee-hee can keep a thinking 
airman out of trouble. Take the 
builder’s mate that we had in my 
class, for example. He heard our 
sergeant complaining that a page of 
his teaching notes had been eaten by 
mice, so one night, after the sergeant 
had threatened to put him on a fizzer 
for covering his Compulsory Study 
test-paper with blots, he turned up at 
the sergeant’s quarters with a bucket 
of cement and cemented up three 
yawning mouse-holes in the fireplace. 
So of course the matter of the blots 
wasn’t pressed. It was just bad luck 
for the builder's mate that the 
Orderly Officer caught him taking 
the cement back to Works and Bricks 
and charged him with Improper Pos- 
session. 

Without being too flattering, I think 
I can prophesy that you'll find some 
of your class-mates a bit tiresome, 
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Dad. Chiefly those who have left school 
about twenty-seven years ago. The 
instructor has to set his pace by the 
slowest pupil, you see—and the other 
twenty-nine just have to lump it. 

After a nice old ex-drayman has 
been trying for five minutes to master 
the spelling of “discipline,” and ends 
up triumphantly by writing it on the 
board as “diplescin,” you may feel 
tempted to fidget. That’s the way the 
brighter pupils get attacks of ink- 
pellet throwing and desk-carving. 
You just have to stick it as best you 
can. Think of the instructor, who is 
probably very brassed with the whole 
business. After all, he’s probably 
been on a,spelling Course for words 
like ‘‘discipline,” “insubordination,” 
“promulgation,” and so on. 

You get the same trouble with 
punctuation. We spent a whole 
afternoon period in my class trying 
to teach a man called Bibtuck the 
difference between brackets and in- 
verted commas. Then, after all that, 
all he could write on the board was: 


I “said” to (him not knowing 
who) he was, you are out of (Bounds) 
and-he “replied” I did not think it 
would be nauticed Cpl. 


Some of the airmen who imagine 
themselves more intelligent often 
behave very badly while this sort of 
thing is going on, shuffling their feet, 
muttering, ‘““Tch-tch,” and snapping 
their fingers in the air to show that 
they know what’s wrong. 

Whatever you do, Dad, don’t try to 
get the better of an instructor. He 
holds all the cards, and it isn’t much 
satisfaction to have shown him up on 
a small point of syntax, for example, 
when he can put you on a charge for 
next to nothing at any moment. You 
may wonder, incidentally, how charges 
like “Talking in the classroom,” or 
“Making and circulating a derogatory 
rhyme concerning Sergeant Crampton, 
B.” can be justified ‘under Air Force 
Law. They can, though, as I learnt on 
my Junior N.C.O.s’ Course. Under 
Section 40 of the Air Force Act 
(“conduct prejudicial to good order 
and Service discipline”) you can 
charge a man with practically any- 
thing, from smelling of onions to 
winking at the Group Captain’s 
daughter. I should remember. this if 
I were you, because it may be useful 
to you if you ever get to be an 
N.C.O. 

Do let me know, as soon as you can, 
what sort of a Course this is of yours. 
Whatever it is I’m certain to be able 
t» glean a little specialized griff from 
somewhere. I think you should have 
all the knowledge you can; General 
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Montgomery said. that he believed in 
an informed rank-and-file, you know. 
Anyway, good luck, Dad. I hope 
you pass out with a terrific mark, 
and get your acting tapes in a month 
or two. As I say; I shall feel more at 
ease then, next time we’re both home 
together meeting our friends. 
Your loving son _— PETER. 
P.S.—Later, in haste. Just got your 
second postcard. I feel pretty silly. 
0.C.T.U., indeed! Do you really 
imagine you know enough about 
Service life to say to a warrant officer, 
“Come hither!” and he cometh? No, 
Dad; I’m disappointed in you. Who’s 
going to give you the griff now? 
Sorrowfully, Peter. 


° ° 


Clothes in the Office 


“CNKIRTS for lamp-holders! Is 
that right, miss?” Willie 
wanted to know, and Doris 

stopped typing and said how many 

coupons, so I told them both little 
things please little minds and I was 
busy if they weren’t. Because you’re 
always coming across things like sleeves 
and inspection elbows and I’ve got 
over them and so has Doris as a rule. 

So we told Willie that what nobody’s 

ever been able to tell us“is what a 

baby wants with a matinée coat. 

After that of course we got to 
talking clothes, Doris and I agreeing 
we're always glad to get into short 
sleeves again because you don’t go 
through your own elbows. 

It takes you all your time though to 
know what to wear this year with all 
this weather about. And when you 
look at the calendar to know what date 
it is, because there just isn’t any other 
way you can tell, as likely as not it'll 
be still at yesterday now there’s two 
days to the page and three at the week- 
end, and no good trying to get Willie 
into good habits and turn over a new 
leaf first thing every morning because 
it’s sure to be the wrong day you tick 
him off on. 

But I had to put my foot down when 
he took to whistling. “‘No Music While 
You Work here, Willie,” Isaid. “That’s 
all very well for those places that think 
they run the war, and you needn’t look 
any further than our own works, but 
a busy office like ours has to bar 
luxuries.” And just then I came across 
his chit for Youtility Pencils—2/6d., 
and I added, ‘“‘ You learn to spell, my 
lad, and then you can try balancing 
the petty cash to music.” 

I didn’t mind the cold spell so much 
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myself because it gave me time to get 
my year before last’s straw hat back 
from the cleaners that I ought to have 
sent months ago of course but you 
never think of these things till you 


war lasted and having a spot of utility 
weather. He said he didn’t mind so 
much never knowing whether to take 
a hot-water bottle or a tussore suit 
away with him for the week-end; what 
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coat of hers she used to keep in the 
filing-cabinet till it got too full of files 
to be any use, and she thought she’d 
unpick it and knit it up again, so I 
said I’d wash it for her first if she 
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want them. But I can’t get over the got him was having to take both. could remember to bring some soap —¢ 

way they made me take the band off We’ve had such a week! By the next time we were fire-watching. 

and wouldn’t even clean it with the time you’ve got all your priority So we put it in the basin with lots of q 

hat because only a man can have his __ certificates and Government contract warm water and soap, being so dirty 

hat-band cleaned and put on again numbers and everything specially knocking about for months—and just 

for him. I suppose the Board of Trade endorsed by some special officer or then of course the sirens would go! 

thinks a girl’s born trimming her own other and an Acquisition for Consump- _And by the time we got back you never 

hats—and me all thumbs. But Doris’s tion licence and an essentiality corti- saw such a sticky, pudding-y mess in 

girl-friend who’s in the Civil Service _ ficate and a No. 3 and certified upon _ your life, because Doris’s soap powder 

put it back for me, being handy with your honour that the lamp-holders she'd thrown in handfuls of was a tin High 

her needle, though you’d never think with skirts are on National Service, of tapioca. indu 

it to look at her because she will wear and looked up which address of the ° ° * Che 

all her things miles too big for her and Ministry of Supply it was you sent it to theti 

weighs ten stone ifan ounce. And then last time that they sent it — from ae 

when her department was evacuated to go to another new one in duplicate, ° ° c 

she was left. behind on the skeleton it y just about time to go nas and Gun-sit e Good Night oom 

staff. you've scarcely started your day’s . a 
What really gets me is the adverts. work, let alone done anything about HE shoot is done, the rounds are we 

telling you how to take care of your clothes. And then there’s people think _ Spent. ] ; ha 9 

stockings and'no more ladders must be _ you do nothing in an office all day long : Good night, my sweet. I swear expe 

your duration motto as if you went but sit at a typewriter and make tea. I worship you. I love the scent eme! 

round looking forward to ladders like And the auditors only just off the Of cordite in your hair. still 


oranges. 

But they do last longer if you don’t 
wear any, and both Doris and I 
grudged having to go back to them 
after the nice weather and gloves too, 
but Doris had started her chilblains 
again and I had chapped hands on 
one hand and still a heat rash on the 
other and no cream about except in 
tablets. 

It just reminded us of the way our 
American director used to carry on 
about our climate. War or no war, he 
said, he’d got to hand it to us we'd 
still got a marvellous assortment of 
samples in stock, but what about 
cutting down on the varieties while the 





doorstep too and Mr. Head still away. 
And by the time you’ve got a thin 
frock out and no stockings you’re blue 
with cold, wondering if your winter 
coat will see you through the summer, 
and next thing you’re just about 
browned off with all the carbons curling 
up at the corners and stencils melting 
and Doris full of duplicating but daren’t 
make herself as much as a pair of paper 
cuffs if it’s a crime to throw a bus- 
ticket away. 

And now the poor girl is worried to 
death is she going to be had up for 
wasting food, all because she was 
trying to make-do like they tell you. 
Because we came across an old woolly 


To-night we drove them clean off 
course— 
They swerved, they dived, they 
climbed. 
Your fuses were a trifle hoarse, 
But exquisitely timed. 


At every flash which slit the night 
I strove to see your face, 

But glimpsed you only for one white 
Fierce photographic space. 


Suspicious steps are coming near. ... . 
Farewell, in all sweet sorrow. 

But I shall see you, never fear, 
At section drill to-morrow. 
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consider any request from authors of literary contributions for permission to reprint. 

CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers 
first given, be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 6d.; and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise 
disposed of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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CHEMIGUM 






—GOODYEAR’S 
SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER 
* 


High in the field of scientific 
industrial achievement stands 
‘Chemigum ’ — Goodyear’s syn- 
thetic rubber product. Today, 
we can be grateful for Goodyear’s 
foresight: the Goodyear tradi- 
tion for pioneering in order to 
improve resulted in Goodyear’s 
original exploration of synthetic 
rubber nearly 20 years ago. 

In 1938, after long and patient 
experiment, ‘ Chemigum ’ finally 
emerged. But ‘ Chemigum’ is 
still difficult to produce in the 


Another 
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large quantities which are needed 
today, and its cost is still rela- 
tively high. Not a second is 
being wasted; not a solitary 
opportunity lost, in overcoming 


these obstacles. Every day that 
passes is a day nearer to the mass 
production of Goodyear’s 
‘ Chemigum ’. 

Meanwhile, the extreme gravity 
of the rubber supply situation 
calls for the most urgent effort by 
everyone. It is a vital national 
duty for everyoneto save Rubber. 


GOODFYEAR 


contribution to Progress 








“Rest-therapy~” 
—an essential element 


in the treatment of * 
INDIGESTION 


Your disinclination to eat when you feel tired or 
worried is, in truth, Nature striving to cure your 
gastric troubles by the oldest, simplest and most 
effective method — Rest. 
natural and instinctive curative impulse. Obey it. 
Instead of a full meal, drink a cup of Benger’s Food. 
Benger’s soothes the stomach and gives your diges- 
tion a chance to build up its natural strength. Yet 
it provides the warmth and nourishment your system 
needs but in a form you can fully absorb without 
discomfort or digestive strain. 

Why Benger’s is so good SS) for you. 

I) 


This disinclination is a 


Benger’s is rich nourishment in a form 
which requires very little effort on the 
part of the digestive organs. It contains 
active enzymes whicb partially pre- 
digest milk so that you absorb the full 
value of this valuable food whilst giving 
your digestion the rest it needs. 


Benger’s, to-day, is as easy to make 
as a cup of cocoa. From all 
good chemists and grocers—The 
Original Plain Benger’s, Malt 
Flavoured or Cocoa and Malt 
Flavo 






































SIZES: 12 B.H.P. to 120 B.H.P. 


incorporate the rugged properties of a heavy- 
duty engine; are light in weight and of rigid 
construction. Starting from cold is certain and 
immediate and working parts easy of access. 

Established in 1866, Crossley Brothers are 
pioneers of the internal combustion engine 
industry, and 75 years’ experience in design 
and construction is a guarantee of performance 
and economy in working. 


THE CROSSLEY RANGE 
OF GAS & OIL ENGINES 
FROM 3 TO 3,000 B.H.P. 
— INCLUDES — 
LOCO.ENGINES 
COMBINED SETS 
AUTOMATIC SETS 
MARINE PROPULSION 
& AUXILIARY SETS 







55 k.w. Crossley fully 
automatic generating set 
marine or land duty. 


















































CROSSLEY BROTHERS LTO MANCHESTER II 


ENGLAND 
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Report 
speaks well of thas 


fine-linut work 











If you consult any encyclopedia on the subject of Revolvers, you will find 
that the famous Webley is given prominent mention. But Webley’s reputa- 
tion extends to many other forms of fine-limit work, some of which are so 


| ultraemodern that no encyclopedia includes them. An example of this 


versatility is the Aero Engine Oil Pump Driving Shaft shown above. It has 
to comply, of course, with the most exacting standards of precision 
engineering — and that is just where Webleys excel. 





PRECISION ENGINEERS SINCE 1790 











WEBLEY AND SCOTT LIMITED, PREMIER WORKS, WEAMAN STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 4 








For over half a 
century STATE 
EXPRESS 555 have 
maintained their 
reputation as _ the 
world’s finest 
cigarettes. 









































Sells 


iG 
, for outdoors and sportswear. 
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For 
Flying Men 


““Windak”’ is specialised 
equipment for flying men. 
The Windak suit illustrated 
embodies comfort, safety, 
buoyancy, fire protection, 
emergency quick-release, 
and is adapted for electric 
heating. In the happier days 
of peace to come, Windak 
ingenuity and experience 
will turn to the production 
of all manner of garments 


The suits were designed by Baxter Woodhouse and 
Taylor Ltd., incorporating, amongst others, Irving Patent No. 407445. 
Baxter Woodhouse and Taylor Ltd., Queen's Buildings, Stockport 














| extra energy, stamina 











Manufactured 
entirely in 
London, Eng. 








PIPE CRAFT 
oes 
om 4 red Za0® 
p* Take care 
of your Barling 
Pipe. Supplies are | 
extremely limited, conse- | 
quently dificult to obtain. 
When available, prices are as follows:— | 
Standard 68. SM L EL | 
Index or Sandblast . 10/6 13/6 16/6 20/- | 
of Sizes Ye Olde Wood 8.5. 8M Lo EL | 
clearly Selected Grains 15/6 18/6 21/6 25) 
paragon Letters S.S.,S.M.,L., E.L., on each pipe 
on €aCh indicate sizes — Small-Small, Smail- 
stem. — Medium, Large and Extra Large. 
B. BARLING & SONS, EST. IN LONDON 1812. 
‘Makers of the World’s Finest Pipes” 






















Bottle them now! 


IN YOUR OLD 
1 LB. OR 2 LB. 
JAM JARS 


6 Per Carton 
of 1 Dozen 
Plus 8d. 1 Ib. or 2 Ib. 
*ur. Tax size. 
GRAHAM FARISH LTD., 
(Dept. 140/G), Staplehurst, Kent. 








Trapt ns 
MODEL AEROPLANES |). 


L.B.LTD. London 








Chairman 





A Treasure indeed! 
When troubled in mind, ‘tis solace; when 
filled with the joy of life it yields greater 
pleasure; when quiet reigns it brings 
content—for ‘tis Chairman—the greatest of 
all Tobaccos. 


Tobacco 


Three strengths: Chairman, medium; Board- 
man’s, mild; Recorder, full ; 2/94 per oz., 
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SORRY! Owing to restricted supplies only a 
few sets are available in certain Provincial 
Towns. Enquire at Local Branch. Over 80 
Branches and Depots operating to ensure Free 
Service, Free Replacements, etc., to the for- 
tunate half million who rely on Radio Rentals 
for their listening. 

Head Office : 92 Regent St., London, W.! 


OP OPE OE? OP AP 


' Are you a 










toe-toucher ? 


Exercises are good— 
when coupled with 
sound diet. Eat Turog 
brown bread of health 
regularly. It gives you 


and vigour. 


Turog 


brown bread 


Diffeculty with supplies? Then write to 


_ | SPILLERS LTD., 40ST.MARY AXE.E.C.3 











from tobacconists everywhere. 
There is also Chairman Empire Mixture, 
at 2/6 per oz. 
Made by the successors to R. J. Lea, Ltd. 





Oa 


-66 SUPERLATIVE 
QUALITY ANDO 
DESIGN 
IN NORMAL TIMES THE BEST SHOPS 
HAVE THE VALSTAR “66” RAIN- 
COAT—SUPPLIES NOW, HOWEVER, ARE 
STRICTLY LIMITED. 
J. MANDLEBERG & CO, LTO. 


VALSTAR WORKS, SALFORD 6. LANCS. 




















FOR BETTER SHAVES. 
SOLD BY NAAFI. 





Ae In the interests ef national 
and personal economy, take 
immediate steps to protect 
your clothing, etc. with 


Mothaks. 








AND COUPONS 





SAVE YOUR CLOTHES” 








POSTAGE STAMPS 


The H. R. Harmer Auctions in London 
and New York are universally regarded 
as the world’s best medium for the sale 
of rare and fine stamps. Prospective 
Vendors should send for details of 
H. R. Harmer’s London & New York Services. 


H. R. HARMER 73iny Auctioneers” 


131-137, New Bond Street, London, W.1 
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Entirely 


Automatic 
CLUTCH 
OPERATION 


by means of 
THE 


TP.D. 


AUTOMATIC 
CLUTCH 
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N.I Painful feet are guilty feet. Guilty of taking your mind 
A? Dogs of all breeds love and thrive | If your dog is deprived of | off your work—the edge off your health—the punch out of 
= on “‘ Chappie ”. But, today, it is | “‘Chappie, ’give him this message your war effort. 
in short supply and its sale, in all | from his more fortunate brothers: A single corn can start serious trouble. Don't let it 
ee is restricted to old Pree. old chap. We know happen! At the first sign of foot-faults—call at Scholl Foot 
customers. goo ngs you are missing. if ; main 
Vets., breeders, and other experts | Bark for the downfall of Hitler. > igal e ae aoe " eer ene sa 
agree that “‘Chappie” is the | Then, when peace comes, see that : nite a . . se ony — your feet bac 
complete, scientifically balanced, | yourmaster puts youon‘Chappie’. into the true.” It costs little—it means much. 
all-round diet for dogs. We'll say it’s worth barking for ! ” Scholl Foot Aids and Appliances for men, women and 
children are obtainable at Scholl Depots, all good chemists, 
P SAVE BONES FOR SALVAGE shoe-dealers and stores. 
BONES —even those your dog has done with —are vital to 
E FOOTNOTES BY 











Prior to the introduction of — | ga 
ots. 


BRYANISING there was a | ‘ ae 
ie 
Edinburgh Castle dates from A.D. 617 
when Edwin, King of Northumbria, estab- 
lished a fort on the rock. Its history might 
almost be called a history of Scotland — so 
, much has taken place within and around its 
With BRYANISED Wire the massive walls. Crowning the great rock, it a 
fe electrical application of pure zinc watches over the city streets below —a i 
provides a tight band of the symbol of Scottish strength and staunch- 
coating to the steel wire and there ness. Reflecting on the endurance of this 
noble castle, well might we say, as millions 
throughout the world say of Champion 
Plugs, “ There’s Dependability for you !” 


KEEP PLUGS CLEAN 
AND SAVE PETROL 


Remember—the needs of the Services must come first 


marked tendency for Galvanized 






Wire to crack when subjected to 
a sharp bend—due to the un- 
avoidable presence of a layer of 
brittle iron alloy 


zz 


is no iron alloy to disturb the grip 
between the coating and the wire. 





YANISING PREVENTS CRACKING 





BRITISH ROPES LIMITED 


MANUFACTURERS OF WIRE+ WIRE ROPESs HEMP CORDAGE 


4 





HEAD OFFICE * DONCASTER + Offices Works Throughout Ct. Briton 


CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG COMPANY LIMITEQ 
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Your £3,000,000 motor car 






Into a few years is being condensed the 

technical experimentation of a decade. The 

ultimate ‘‘ post-war ’”’ Morris, Wolseley, M.G. 

or Riley car will embody the accumulated and 
| pooled knowledge of an Organization whose 
rich and diverse experience in these vital 
years has increased its stature as a vast 
engineering undertaking. 


for choice 


The most popular brands are: 


“VIRGINIA” No. 
TURKISH No. 11 
“EGYPTIAN” No. 16 


NUFFIELD 
ORGANIZATION 


A CORNERSTONE OF BRITAIN’S INDUSTRIAL STRUCTURE 





——e— Please J Help 
































| uate 
THE RED CROSS 
AND ST. JOHN APPEAL Resets Meters bee. S.U. Carburetter Co. Ltd, 
| . . olseley Motors Ltd. ae 
by sending a donation to St. The M.G. Car Co. Ltd. Nuffield Mechanizations Ltd, 
z Riley (Coventry) Ltd. Nuffield Tools and Gauges Ltd., 
James’s Palace, London, S.W.1. Morris Commercial Cars Ltd Nutheld Industries Exports Ltd. 
———_—__—— — Mee me 
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